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Some people set their sights higher than others. 


Seagram's V.0. 


Bottled in Canada. Preferred throughout the world. 





Introducing 
the 8-Track Stereo 
you can talk on. 


Turn on this new Delco- 
GM stereo, and we've got you 
surrounded, good buddy. 

Surrounded by the full, 
clear sound of music from the 
AM/FM stereo—or your 
favorite 8-Track tape. Or with 
a message from the 40- 
channel Citizens Band radio. 

It's our brand-new Delco 
AM/FM Stereo and CB with 
8-Track, and it’s available on 
many of this year’s GM cars 
and trucks. 
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You'll enjoy its special 
features. Like a mode selector 
that lets you listen to music 
and monitor CB at the same 
time. When a message 
arrives, it’s heard over the 
same quality speakers, 


Delco. 
Electronics 
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Division of General Motors 
Kokomo. Indiana 
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temporarily interrupting” z 
radio or tape programming. 

And, as with any Delco- 
GM stereo you order for your 
new GM car or truck, you 
know you're getting General 
Motors quality. 

You can hear the result of 
this special care at your 
Cadillac, Buick, Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac, Chevrolet or GMC 
dealer. 

Just tell your dealer 
“Delco? 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


J ournalists are acutely aware of one characteristic of the ter- 
rorist of the "70s: however small his numbers or narrow his 
cause, he commands attention. Our Bonn bureau, which pro- 
vided much of the reporting for this week’s cover stories on the 
international terrorism phenomenon, is a case in point. 

Over the past seven months alone, Bureau Chief William 
Mader and Correspondent Barrett 
Seaman have reported nine sto- 
ries involving West Germany's 
continuing struggle with radical 
violence, including the kidnaping 
of the since murdered industrial 
leader, Hanns-Martin Schleyer. 
Following the Schleyer abduction, 
terrorism became what Mader de- 
scribes as a “prime preoccupa- Mader 
tion” of the bureau as it prepared 
to cover further developments that were sure to come—and 
did, with great drama, last week. Says Mader: “Tragically, the 
likelihood is that we will face more such stories.” 

Part of our account of the safe rescue of the passengers and 
crew members being held hostage aboard Lufthansa’s hijacked 
Flight 181 at Mogadishu, the Somali capital, came from an un- 
expected source: Israel. Jerusalem Correspondent David Ha- 
levy obtained from an Israeli short-wave radio enthusiast a 
tape recording of fragments of the communications he had mon- 
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itored. They were between Flight 181, two other planes car- 
rying the West German negotiator and anti-terrorist comman- 
dos, Lufthansa headquarters and Chancellor Helmut Schmidt's 
crisis group, which was directing the operation 

Photographers Catherine Leroy and Henri Bureau hap- 
pened to be in Mogadishu on assignment for TIME when the hi- 
Jacked plane arrived there from Southern Yemen early Mon- 
day morning. That day, they photographed the grim scene at 
the airport as the body of the slain pilot was removed from the 
plane. They then decided to wait 
around at the field, on a hunch 
that Flight 181's four-day odyssey 
was about to reach a climax. Re- 
ports Leroy: “We knew something 
was coming up at 1:30 a.m. when 
the Somali police pushed us to a 
corner of the airport right behind 
the first-aid center. Later, it hap- 
pened: gunfire echoed through the 
darkness for several minutes 
—they seemed like hours—then silence.” 

She and Bureau began taking their pictures the moment 
the people who had been aboard the plane reached the airport 
operations building. Says Leroy: “I lived at that airport for 24 
hours. The rescue was one of the most emotional events I have 
ever covered.” 


CA P Davdesw 








The Cover: Photograph of hijacked Lufthansa Flight 181! at Dubai airport by Claude Salhani—Sygma. In- 
sets, left to right: photographs of surviving woman terrorist by Catherine Leroy, Hanns-Martin Schleyer by 
Melloul—Sygma; hostages arriving back in Frankfurt by Alain Keler—Sygma. Jorgen Schumann by AP 
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Cover: The West Ger- 
man commando raid 
that freed 82 hostages 
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The Nation: Jimmy 
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try to rescue his en- 
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ness: For all his con- 
servatism, the Presi- 
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Essay 

If four Presidents 
have supported it, 
why is the Panama 
Canal treaty still in 
trouble? An analysis 
of the key issues 
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Television 

The network brawl 
heats up. Counterat- 
tacking ABC, CBS 
changes its top brass 
and hopes to hype its 
ratings 


scored a major victory 
against terrorism. But 
industrial democra- 
cies face an uphill 
Struggle in the war 
against skyjackers 
and urban guerrillas 
See THE WORLD 
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The World 

A wave of repression 
in South Africa 

> Human rights in 
Poland. > Israel's Be- 
gin gets help from 
some new allies 
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The Theater 

Dracula is back and 
booming. > In his lat- 
est work, Playwright 
David Mamet says 
that theater is the 
blood of life 
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Energy 

Atomic waste is dead- 
ly—and difficult to 
store. Carter suggests 
an approach toa per- 
plexing problem of 
the nuclear age 
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Show Business 
Little Tatum O'Neal 
grows up in her next 
flick, International 
Velvet.» Zany Steve 
Martin, the circuit's 
bright young comic 











dangered energy pro- 
gram. » Why integra- 
uon is working out in 
Oak Park, Ill, but not 
in the San Fernando 
Valley.» Arson has 
jumped 400° ina 
decade 
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Living 

America’s newest ad- 
diction? Pinball ma- 
chines. which are 
turning family rooms 
into pleasure palaces 
of lights and bells 
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Stutterers form their 
own pressure group 
> Frustrated authors 
struggle to overcome 
their worst foe: writ- 
er’s block 
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Sport 

United they weren't. 
divided they won. In- 
spired by Reggie 
Jackson's big bat. the 
disputatious Yankees 
took the World Series 
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Books 

Leo Lionni’s Parallel 
Botany reveals the 
world of fictive plants 
> Paul Ferris’ Dylan 
Thomas tells of his 
real excesses. 


dent worries execu- 
tives, who are holding 
back on investment 
In an exclusive inter- 
view, Carter gives 
TIME his opinion on 
what is causing the 
problem 
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FISHER INTRODUCES 
PERFORMANCE-ENGINEERED 
HIGH FIDELITY SYSTEMS. 


For over 40 years, Fisher has been 
designing, engineering, and manufac 
turing superb performing high fidelity 
equipment. In fact, we invented high 
fidelity way back in 1937 

Fisher is a performance oriented 
company. And for some time, our 
engineers have been concerned about 
a possible loss of high fidelity perform- 
ance in a mixed audio component 
system a system that uses a receiv 
er from one manufacturer, speakers 
from another, and a tumtable or tape 
deck from yet another 

Now we're manufacturing the all 
Fisher performance-engineered high 
fidelity systems — designed to give 
you the superior sound you've been 
looking for. The receiver, the turntable, 
the cassette deck and the speaker 
systems are all engineered for 
optimum sound quality in a Fisher 
matched performance system 


The result is superb sound that many 


listeners feel is superior to anything 
they’ ve ever heard before 

Take the Fisher ultimate system 
ACS1218. It begins with our 170 
watt* per channel RS1080 receiver 
with 1.6 microvolt sensitivity and 
0.08% total harmonic distortion 
Incredible power to give you sound 
that you can actually feel 

Then we add our 
MT6225 turntable with 
automatic arm return. It's 
the world’s first linear 
motor, direct drive turn 
table. It comes complete 
with a famous name mag-* 
netic cartridge that is 
performance-matched to 


the receiver's phono input level and impedance 
Included in this system is the professional 


Fisher CR5120 
capstan cassette deck. It’s engineered to 
outperform any tape deck in its class 


our 3-head, dual 


The system is completed with a 
pair of famous Fisher acoustically 
matched Studio Standard ST660 
speakers, designed to handle the full 
output of this system's high pow 
170 watt* per channel receivers 
speaker has a 12"’ woofer, a ¥ 
passive radiator, a 642"’ midrange 
driver, a 642” backfiring midrange 


and two 4" dome tweeters in an 
elegant 29%"H x18%4"'W x 13D 
walnut- grained vinyl cabinet 

This Fisher system will lighten up 
your home with exciting stereo sound 
And best of all, Fisher's totally inte 
grated manufacturing operation 
brings you this superb system for about 
$2000.’ Other outstanding Fisher 
matched systems available from 
$300 

Fisher performance-engineered, 
matched component systems, as well 
as individual Fisher components 
(receivers, turntables, tape decks, and 


speakers) can be seen and heard now 
at selected fine audio stores and the 
audio section of departrnent stores 


“170 watts per channel minimum RMS, at 8ohms 


from 20 to 20,000 Hz. with no more than 
0.08% total harmonic distortion 
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The first name in high fidelity 
































down in tar. Look at the latest 
U.S. Government figures for: 





Box or menthol: 


Carlton 





is lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks 





Of all brands, lowest... Carlton Box 
1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette 
by FTC method 





ia nicotine 
mg./cig mg. /cig 
Brand D 12 0.8 
Brand D Menthol 1 0B 
Brand V Menthol 11 0.8 
Brand V 11 07 
Brand M 8 0.6 
Brand M Menthol 8 0.5 
Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 
Cariton Menthol lessthan 1 0.1 
Carlton Box less than "1 *0.1 
*Av. per cigaretle by FTC method 







Less 
than 
| mg. tar. 





Carlton 


brings you 


the tishter 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 












Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine 

av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug. 77 

Box: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 100 mm: 5 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 








Letters 





Revolt of the Old 


To the Editors: 

Revolt of the Old [Oct. 10]—you bet- 
ter believe it! I used TIME’s story to pre- 
sent the pros and cons of Claude Pep- 
per's bill to my nursing home's “Keeping 
Current” group. They demolished the 
cons. 

One nursing-home patient summed it 
up: “If we had worked longer, we would 
have been able to buy more and thus cre- 
ate more jobs. To mandate the retirement 
of the able, experienced older worker is 
like burning all the encyclopedias in the 


world.” 
Blanche Levy 
Milwaukee 
Why not “revolt of the aged,” as in 


fine wine and good cheese—instead of 
“old” as in newspapers and shoes 

Patricia Ann Roczey 

San Diego 


It is usually overlooked that for a re- 
tired person, a new life begins: a new life 





with new opportunities and new challeng- 

es. So-called love for the job and the po- 
| sition one holds is frequently nothing but 
a mask to conceal mental lethargy and 
fear of change. Retirement at 65 is like 
| the quality of mercy: it blesses him who re- 
tires and it blesses the unemployed for 


finally opened 
Fred S. Mott 
Cincinnati 


The proposal to raise to 70 the age at 
which a person can get a maximum So- 
cial Security check was made by the desk 

| set, whose hardest job is making it to the 
water cooler and back to their desks. They 
can “work” until 98 before throwing in 
the towel 

At 62 my back finally caved in, and 
the doctor said any man who works 46 
| years in a mine, mill or construction job, 


\ 


as I have, deserves a rest. So I retired on 





whom the gates to a productive life are | 





80% Social Security and a small carpen- 

ter’s pension. Millions of Americans work 

very hard for their money and are glad 
to retire at 65 or earlier 

Chester Degenkolb 

Pittsburgh 


Where are all these jobs that people 
want to work at till the day they die? And 
where are all these people whose inter- 
ests are so narrow that they want to die 
on the job? 

In all my years I've met only two neu- 
rotics who waited to be shoved out at 65 
(They should have been kicked out at 20.) 

If there are these wonderful jobs 
around, then why not give minorities a 
chance at them? 

J.M. Hermerl 
Chippewa Falls, Wis 


What the hell good does it do to have 

a retirement age of 70 if you can’t get a 
job after 50? 

Dorothy Quincey 

Los Angeles 


Kicked out of the California educa- 
tional system at 65, I was hired by West- 
ern Illinois University (half time at my 


| request) to start a remedial English pro- 


gram. The program is now flourishing, 

and I have just published a textbook (The 

Least You Should Know About English) 

that has sold 27,000 copies in its first eight 
months. 

Teresa Ferster Glazier 

Macomb, Ill 


I for one am glad Winston Churchill 
was around at 65 to pull our civilization 
out of the coals 

Catherine Ausrotas 
Cambridge, Mass 


Fish-and-Chips in Soho 


If Freddie Laker’s air fares to Lon- 


don [Oct. 10] are still in existence come 
next summer, it will be fish-and-chips in 
Soho instead of squid in San Francisco 
for me 
Jolly good show, Freddie! 
Barbara Cavagnaro 
Manhasset, N.Y 


My jaw fell open when I saw that the 
first-class fare from New York to Lon- 
don was $1,312. I found it hard to believe 
that the airlines have the audacity to 
charge such fares. Then I had to laugh at 
the fools who would pay such a price 

Bravo to Freddie Laker, and give the 
man who undercuts him a standing ova- 
tion. Now that’s free enterprise! 

Patrick Mills 
Buffalo 





Energy Addicts 

Your Essay entitled “Yes, There Is 
an Energy Crisis” [Oct. 10] expressed the 
same criticisms of the President's energy 
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MOVING? 
DON'T 
FORGET 
YOUR MAIL. 


A month before you move, 
pick up a free Change of 
Address Kit from your Post 
pee or letter carrier. 
(ts /) Mail the cards to 
[“7*\ your bank, charge 
Y q° “accounts. Everyone. 
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REMEMBER. 

USE THE FREE 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS KIT 
A MONTH BEFORE 
YOU MOVE. 


U.S. Postal Service (2) 








OneStep 


New from Polaroid. The 
world’s simplest camera. 


The simplest camera you ever used. Press the button, and the 
pictures in your hand! You never focus, never set anything. Just 
aim and shoot. 

Motor drive. The pictures are ejected automatically, the film 
advances automatically. You can shoot every 2 seconds! Nothing 
to pull or peel, nothing to crank or wind. 

Beautiful SX-70 pictures develop in minutes while you watch —and 
Polaroid's sharp, clear SX-70 color lasts.There’ fresh power when 


you load. The battery’ built into the film pack. And you can't 


waste film or flash. This camera will not fire 
egested list pr = | 


when either is used up. 
Only 14% ounces, Fits in the palm of your 
hand. Long shots, shots as close as 4 feet, 
*Su 











flash —just press the button and thats it! 





POLAROID LAND CAMERA 





Just press one button-that’s it! 
The motor hands you the picture. 
You don’t focus or set anything. 





JUSTERINI & BROOKS Founded 1749 


In. a world of many diverse 
opinions, there’s consensus on 
the taste of our scotch: 
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What have people told us they want | 


to know about life insurance? | 











Stands 


We have a free booklet on it. 


Odds are, you don’t feel you understand as 
much about life insurance as you'd like to. Or 
maybe you simply have one or two personal 
questions you need answered. Or would like to 
be able to talk more knowledgeably with your 
agent. 

We believe that the more you understand 
about our business, the greater the benefits. 
For both of us. 


THE ANSWER BOOK 


That's why we've put together a booklet called 
The Life Insurance Answer Book. 
Over the years, we've discovered that there 


are some questions about life insurance that 
seem to get asked more often than others. 
There are only a few of them, a little over three 
dozen. But we feel that if people understood the 
answers to these few basic questions, they'd 
have taken a large step towards understanding 
any personal questions that might come up. 

So in our booklet, we answer those ques- 
tions in clear, non-technical language. Ques- 
tions like ‘‘What is the difference between whole 
life insurance and term life?’’ Or ‘Just what 
exactly is the cash value of a policy?” 


THE PEOPLE WITH ANSWERS 


We think our booklet will probably answer many 
of your basic questions. But you shouldn't for- 
get that there are other ways to get the answers 
you need. 

Your agent, after all, knows you personally 
and can give you individual attention. And then 
there's your own life insurance company which 
wants to keep you as a satisfied customer. 

And then there's us. 

If you like, you can address any questions 
you have to us personally. And we'll answer. 
Personally. 

But in the meantime, you'll probably want 
our booklet. Just send in the coupon, and we'll 
send you one, free. 

And then we'll both be 


beneficiaries. e 


| American Council 
| of Life Insurance 

| Dept. AB 4 
| 1850 K Street, N.W. 

| Washington, D.C. 20006 

| Please send a copy of The Life Insurance Answer Book 
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We want you to know more about life. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN AMERICA 


REPRESENTED BY THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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Launching the Energy | Blitz 


hen Jimmy Carter declared 
“the moral equivalent of war” 
against energy waste last spring, 
every member of his Cabinet 
was issued the bureaucrat’s equivalent of 
the infantryman’s M-16 rifle: a blue loose- 
leaf notebook loaded with proposed 
speeches and pointed statistics dramatiz- 
ing the need for the President's * Nation- 
al Energy Plan.” But as Carter's atten- 
tion drifted to other subjects, the books 
gathered dust on secretarial shelves. No 
more. The energy program is in real trou- 
ble in Congress, and General Jimmy has 
ordered his troops to hit those blue books 
and the road—in a final blitz to win 
the energy war 
As the Cabinet chiefs fanned out 
across the country, striving to wedge their 
energy appeals into long-scheduled 
speeches on other subjects, their boss 
led the way. All week the President went 
all out, barraging congressional leaders, 
key legislators, consumer and_ labor 
representatives with his energy pleas 








Elated President enjoying cheers of fellow Democrats at Des Moines dinner 


TIES ETIN 





Cabinet members breaking ot out their blue books: Califano in Los Angeles, Brown in Norfolk, Bell in Florida 





On the line were the nation’s economic and military security, the prestige of Congress and the future of Carter 


At week’s end Carter turned a suc- 
cessful three-day, six-stop westward trip 
into a campaign to inspire grass roots sup- 
port for his program. In Michigan, lowa. 
Nebraska, Colorado and California, Car- 
ter seized every chance he could find to 
hammer home the point that nothing less 
than the economic and military security 
of the nation rested on the fate of his en- 
ergy legislation. He also placed his own 
prestige on the line, declaring at one point 
“I have equated the energy policy legis- 
lation with either success or failure of my 
first year in office as a leader of our coun- 
try in domestic affairs.” Despite specific 
dissatisfactions and some demonstrations, 
the President was given rousing recep- 


12 


tions by audiences from Detroit to Los 
Angeles 

Although both the President and his 
Cabinet put in a lot of gas mileage in their 
nationwide speechmaking, all their ener- 
gy actually was directed toward influenc- 
ing critical events back in Washington 
There, amid the chandeliered splendor of 
the Senate Caucus Room. an unwieldy 43- 
member conference committee of Sena- 
tors and Congressmen met for the first 
time last week. Their challenge was to rec- 
oncile the vast differences between ener- 
gy legislation passed by the House. which 
gave Carter almost everything, and by 
the Senate, which has not yet completed 
its work but seems bent on giving Carter 


almost nothing but the back of its hand 
The differences between House and 
Senate are immense. “It's horrendous,” 
said Democratic Senator Henry Jackson 
of the task the conference committee fac- 
s. “But I think it will turn out all right.” 
The Administration finally was work- 
ing hard to achieve an outcome that would 
be successful from its perspective. Aides 
to Secretary of State Cyrus Vance could 
nol suppress their laughter when their 
boss, appearing on TV's Meer the Press, 
stood a question on its head in order to in- 
sert a plug for Carter’s energy program 
Asked whether the President planned to 
visit Saudi Arabia during his nine-nation 
trip next month. Vance fairly pounced 
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“Well, let me say that the oil situation is 
a critical one,” he said. “Oil is one of the 
most pressing problems that faces the 
whole world because of the impact that 
any oil-price increase could have on the 


| economies of the world.” When he was 





ttorney General Griffin Bell man- 
A: to shoehorn an energy pitch 


finally steered back to the original ques- 
tion, Vance said, in effect, no comment 
(an answer did emerge later, however: 
Carter will add a stop in Saudi Arabia) 


into a speech to the National Se- 
curity Traders Association in 
Boca Raton, Fla. Speaking at the com- 
missioning of the nuclear-powered air- 
craft carrier Dwight D. Eisenhower in Nor- 
folk, Va.. Defense Secretary Harold 
Brown found a way to deplore the fact 
that the nation “relies on overseas sourc- 
es for half the oil we consume.” On a swing 
through Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland and Seattle, HEW Secretary Jo- 
seph Califano strayed from his talks on 
welfare problems to argue that the poor 
would suffer most if the Senate failed to 
approve Carter's plan to rebate the well- 
head tax on crude oil to consumers. Cal- 
ifano protested that less well-to-do Amer- 
icans would not be compensated for the 
higher price of their heating oil under Sen- 
ate bills. 
Interior Secretary Cecil Andrus had 
a more convenient audience, a conference 
of coal producers in Louisville, Ky., to ar- 
gue that Carter’s energy program envi- 
sions “coal as America’s ace in the hole 
that will win us the energy game in the 
years immediately ahead.” Since some 
16% of US. petroleum fuel is used in 
farming, Agriculture Secretary Bob Berg- 
land is having no problem working plugs 


| into upcoming speeches to rural audienc- 


es. One of his suggestions: the use of solar 
power to heat hen houses. Vice President 


| Walter Mondale joined the parade with 





L 


| a pitch on NBC’s Today show. 


But the outcome of the energy bill is 
going to be, above all, a test of presiden- 
tial leadership. If Carter was too confi- 
dent when the Senate first took up the 
issue, he certainly is not relaxing now 
At his weekly meeting with congressional 
leaders, Carter told them bluntly that he 
—and they—will be judged by the public 
more on the final energy package than 
on anything else this year. He praised the 
House leaders for being “courageous” in 


| their action, but said the Senate was mov- 


ing “in a very costly direction.” The cur- 
rent Senate legislation, he warned, would 
render impossible his commitment to a 
balanced budget by 1981. 

Carter met alone with Senator Rus- 
sell Long on Monday night, with the 
House conferees on Wednesday. with the 
AFL-CIO’s Lane Kirkland later that day, 
with Senator Edward Kennedy and a 
group of liberal Senators on Thursday. 
The President also courted consumer 
groups. Energy Secretary James Schle- 
singer. who has been the most active 
member of the Administration in public- 
ly pushing the Carter package. heard their 











complaints first. They protested that even 
the President's proposed natural gas price 
ceiling of $1.75 per 1,000 cu. fl. was too 
high, and they opposed any oil wellhead 
tax that would not be fully rebated to con- 
sumers. When Carter joined the 14-hr 
meeting. the consumerists told him they 
feared he was ready to compromise too 
much with the Senate. “I haven't mod- 
ified my position at all,” the President in- 
sisted. “Not to my wife at night and not 
to Jim Schlesinger with the door closed.” 


As the President carried his energy | 


crusade into the Midwest and the West, 
he may have been buoyed by a rather left- 
handed bit of encouragement. Although 
a Louis Harris poll had reported Carter's 
public approval rating falling to 48% two 
weeks ago (from 52% in August), a new 
Gallup poll placed his popularity at 59° 
(compared with 66% in September). Nei- 
ther pollster satisfactorily explained the 
discrepancy. But both polls showed the 
same trend: sharply downward. Beyond 
pitching his energy program and helping 
replenish depleted Democratic Party trea- 





suries, Carter's trip was designed to help 
check that slide. 

The President flew into Detroit and 
listened intently at a blue table as a se- 
lected dozen representatives of the area’s 
poor and the urban agencies trying to help 
them pleaded for more jobs, especially for 
blacks. Carter said candidly that reduc- 
ing minority unemployment would be “a 
long, tough proposition,” but suggested 
that his energy plan would increase the 
demand for steel and put more of the re- 
gion’s many laid-off workers back on the 
job. “I don’t feel much like talking about 
energy and foreign policy.” Carter was 
told by Lawrence Hall, a steelworker. “I 
am concerned about how I am going to 
live. I have a daughter to raise and I don’t 
have a job and I'm 56 years old.” Re- 
plied the President: “Every time I con- 
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sider a measure that might relieve the un- 
employment question, you are one of those 
people that I will be thinking about.” Both 
Hall and Carter received warm applause 
during the exchange from some 400 peo- 
ple sympathetically observing the panel 
discussion. But Detroit's black Congress- 
man John Conyers Jr. later protested that 
Carter had failed to endorse the Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill, which would launch 
a crash federal program to reduce unem- 
ployment to 3% by 1980, and complained, 
“T think I have been put on.” 

At a Democratic Party fund-raising 
dinner in Des Moines, some 3,500 people 
cheered often as the President again as- 


sailed the big oil companies, charging that 


deregulation of natural gas prices would 
produce “big profit rake-offs and huge 
cost increases to the American consum- 
ers.” The price could go so high, Carter 
told farmers in the audience, with some 
hyperbole, that “you might just as well 
burn cash to heat your homes or dry your 
crops.” Sure, his energy plan was “bitter 
medicine,” he conceded, but it was better 


AT DIGS DRS KAZ- re a 
j \ 


than the “true catastrophe” that would 
follow without it. The President spent the 
night at the home ofa wealthy Iowa farm- 
er, Woodrow Wilson Diehl (see box). 


fier announcing that he expected an 

arms limitation agreement be- 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union to be completed “within a 

few weeks,” Carter toured Strategic Air 
Command headquarters at Nebraska's 
Offutt Air Force Base. He saw a command 
post from which would be launched the 








nuclear missiles he vowed again last week 
to try to ban. 

Ala meeting on Western water prob- 
lems in Denver, Carter was gently chid- | 
ed for his drive to curtail large dam pro- | 
jects by Democratic Colorado Governor 
Richard Lamm, who claimed that in just | 
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| one year the value of Colorado crops fed 
by stored water exceeds the cost of the 
state’s 73 water-reclamation projects. As 
in Detroit, Carter showed surprising 


knowledge of regional conditions, noting | 


that, unlike Georgia, Colorado does not 
help conserve water by metering its use 
in homes. But, also as in Detroit, while 
Carter was cordially received, he left his 
audience vaguely dissatisfied by his fail- 
ure to propose specific remedies 

The President ran into his largest pro- 
test demonstration since taking office as 
he arrived at Los Angeles’ Century Plaza 
hotel to address a $1,000-a-ticket dinner 
dance. Some 2,500 Imperial Valley farm- 
ers paraded with tractors. pickup trucks 
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and buses, waving signs pleading for *fair- 
ness to farmers.” They wanted presiden- 
tial support against a court action that 
enforced a long-ignored 160-acre limita- 
tion on farms watered by federal irriga- 
tion projects. A thousand more demon- 
strators protested other issues, including 
the neutron bomb. inadequate welfare 
programs and high unemployment. Car- 
ter used his speech to defend his record. 
including his controversial tactics in deal- 
ing with the Soviet Union on SALT and in 
pressuring Israel to reconvene the Gene- 
va conference on the Middle East—pol- 
icies on which he could point to progress. 
He once more strongly defended—guess 
what—his energy program s 








IDENT CARTER. 








Carter Slept Here Too 


Tee eee 
the telephone company had installed special phones. Over the barn door a 
red, white and blue banner announced MARYWOOD FARMS WELCOMES PRES- 


At 10 p.m. last Friday, Jimmy Carter arrived at the 1,600-acre farm in In- 


on the shower are reversed. Hot's cold and cold’s hot.” 
Pant sumone: Woody Dich spent & Jot of time in teat of (he picture win- 


During the hour-long kaffeeklatsch, the President sat on the arm of the liv- 
room couch, and at one point invited Diehl, who was chairman of lowa Farm- 














| The House Sinks 


The Cargo Bill 


A rare coalition votes no 








ot often do Consumer Advocate 

Ralph Nader and the liberal lobby- 
ing group Common Cause find themselves 
on the same side of an issue with the ma- 
jor oil companies, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the leadership of the Re- 
publican Party. But last week just such a 
formidable, if unlikely coalition sank the 
Energy Transportation Security Act of 
1977, better known as the cargo prefer- 
ence bill. In a confused and acrimonious 
vote, the House of Representatives defeat- 
ed the bill, 257 to 165. In so doing, the leg- 
islators rejected both Jimmy Carter's en- 
dorsement of the measure and a campaign 
by U.S. shipping companies and maritime 
unions to ensure its passage. 

For the President, the defeat may 


have come as a relief in disguise. His eco- | 


nomic advisers had predicted that the bill 
—which would require that by 1982 at 
least 9.5% of the nation’s imported oil be 
transported in U.S.-flag ships—would fuel 
inflation. Main reasons: since U.S. ship- 
ping lines pay higher wages and observe 
higher safety standards than foreign com- 
petitors, they cost up to 50% more to op- 
erate. Domestic tankers now carry only 
4% of US. oil imports. If their share of 
the market were increased to 9.5%, it 
would mean more business for the U.S 
shippers and more jobs for U.S. seamen, 
but. economists estimate, it could cost the 
nation an additional $300 million for for- 


| eign oil. Because of higher transportation 


costs, the big petroleum companies would 
have to pay more for Arabian crude and 
charge more for gasoline at the pump 
Hence the curious coalition between gi- 
ants of the industry and consumer advo- 
cates in lobbying against the bill 


he maritime unions have traditionally 

been an influential lobby, dispropor- 
tionately so, given their membership of 
only 73,000. Over the years they have fun- 
neled millions in campaign contributions 
to selected politicians, mostly Democrats 
In last year’s elections, maritime-related 
unions doled out $449.410 to 215 success- 
ful House candidates, including $16,200 
to New York's John Murphy, chairman 
of the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee, and $51,713 to five other 
prominent committee members. Jimmy 
Carter was another beneficiary of the 
unions’ largesse; he received more than 
$100,000 in his bid for the presidency. So 
when Murphy sponsored the cargo pref- 
erence bill and Carter backed it last July, 
House Republican Leader John Rhodes 
was not totally unjustified in charging 
“political payoff.” 

Last week Republican Congressman 
James Quillen of Tennessee picked up the 
partisan attack where Rhodes had left off. 
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Said he: “The House has no business in- 
flicting higher oil prices on the Ameri- 
can people in order to fulfill President 
Carter's campaign promises to the mar- 
itime unions.” Sponsor Murphy replied 
that he and his supporters were only try- 
ing to salvage the U.S. merchant fleet. 
which has dwindled from 5,000 to 570 
| ships during the past three decades. 

After a five-hour debate. House 
Speaker Tip O'Neill called for a vote on 
the bill. Those in favor shouted their votes 
louder than the opponents, and O'Neill 
announced that the ayes had it. At that 
moment, according to House procedure, 
a Congressman may request a roll call 
But one of the bill's chief opponents, Cal- 
ifornia Republican Paul McCloskey. was 
engaged in conversation and did not re- 
alize what had happened as O'Neill 
moved on to other motions. 

When McCloskey finally scrambled 
to his feet, O'Neill snapped that it was 


too late; the bill had already passed. “I 





cipients of past maritime contributions 
made a point of opposing the cargo pref- 
erence bill on the roll call in order to dem- 
onstrate to their constituents that their 
voles were not for sale. Sensing the new 
mood, Speaker O'Neill decided not to 
pressure Democrats into supporting the 
Administration. The bill was “not a par- 
ty issue,” he said 


was On my feet.” protested McCloskey 
“The chair will not stand for that,” 
O'Neill thundered, adding that he had 
“looked in [McCloskey’s] direction . . . ex- 
pecting someone would rise and no mem- 
ber rose.” Although the bill had already 
passed, McCloskey was allowed by unan- 
imous consent to make a belated request 
for a roll call; when the tally was com- 
plete. the measure had failed 
obvious backlash against its past influ- 
s the final vote showed. members of | ence, the maritime industry engaged in 
Congress have grown more reluctant | some of its most blatant lobbying efforts. 
to support the maritime industry. Only | Just six weeks before the House commit- 
three years ago, the House approved, by | tee approved the bill in August. a fund- 
a 30-vote margin, a more generous ver- | raising cocktail party for Chairman Mur- 
sion of the cargo preference bill—one that | phy in Washington garnered $9.950 from 
would have allotted 30% of U.S. oil im- | maritime sources for his 1978 campaign. 
ports to U.S.-flag ships. Gerald Ford ve- | “That doesn’t mean I'm bought,” snapped 
toed that measure Murphy angrily after Common Cause 
This year Common Cause, the major | broke the news. But the fact that Con- 
oil companies and the U.S. Chamber of | gressmen had to deny they were selling 
Commerce joined forces in a counterat- | votes showed how counterproductive the 
tack against the maritime lobby. Some re- | lobbying effort had become. a 








The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 





A Mutation of the Cornpone Syndrome 





he yahoo syndrome has been detected in the White 

House. 

God (or perhaps Senator Russell Long) help us if Pres- 
ident Jimmy Carter succumbs. So far only Jody Powell. 
Hamilton Jordan and assorted other Georgians appear to 
be weakening, and they only mildly. There is hope before 
permanent disability sets in. 

The yahoo syndrome is a mutation of an earlier con- 
dition. In Lyndon Johnson's time it was called “cornpone- 
itis,” and with Richard Nixon it came out as the “better 
people” prejudice. Both terms came from the Presidents’ de- 
scribing how they felt others unfairly viewed them. 

The problem can be defined thusly: as long as Pres- 
idents are successful, they are proud (in- 


thin-blooded cynicism through the candlelit parlors of 
Georgetown. Of course, there is some truth in such crit- 
icisms. But there are also a few facts to be considered. 

No scientific survey has been made, but it is a good 
guess that at least 86.3% of the people in Washington could 
start thinking of themselves as yahoos if they were to begin 
feeling paranoid. (For New York the figure is slightly less, 
perhaps 67.4%.) There remain in the capital a few old fam- 
ilies whose ancestors established their claims to prominence 
by running brothels and selling swampland at exorbitant 
prices to homeless debtors just off the boats. But most of the 
Washington Establishment is only a few years removed from 
Dubuque lawyers and St. Joe hucksters, largely people of 

humble origins and quaint folkways. 





deed, some might say, even overbearing) 
about their geographical, cultural and 
intellectual identities. But when success 
begins to elude them, they detect in the 
world beyond the White House walls 
(particularly in New York and Wash- 
ington) massive arrogance and con- 
tempt aimed at their humble origins and 
quaint folkways. They develop large 
chips on their shoulders, which weight 
them into self-pity. The doubt and an- 
ger that result in such cases may well 
have damaged this nation far more than 
presidential overconfidence. 

Some warning tremors of this sort 
are coming now from White House un- 
derlings who complain that Carter's 
words are being unfairly edited, that 
Henry Kissinger (a prime Carter cam- 
paign punching bag) is being excessively 
venerated, that the Georgia boys are be- 
ing called a bunch of yahoos. Something 
described vaguely as the Washington 
Establishment is blamed for frustrating 
the President’s plans by spreading its 





Pe 


Country Boy Powell and friend 


> Almost always, the first important 
complaints about the injustices borne by 
oullanders—or poor country folk, or the 
unentrenched—come from those who 
are having problems. Neither geography 
nor origins have much to do with it. Lyn- 
don Johnson was a hero in Washington 
for decades, but when Viet Nam became 
an overwhelming problem for him, he 
began protesting that he was being 
picked on because he was not a Harvard 
graduate, liked the Presidential Seal on 
his cowboy boots and when he said hors 
d'oeuvres it came out “oar doves.” In 
Nixon’s dark days, he told and retold the 
tale of his family’s hardscrabble origins 
and stories of slights from Dwight Eisen- 
hower and the Kennedy clan. 

Jonathan Swift first discovered the 
yahoos in his imagination back in 1726. 
What marks a genuine yahoo, of course, 
is that he fears in his heart that he real- 
ly is one and so spends a lot of time 
going around protesting how terrible it 
is that other folks think he is one. 








Instead of displaying caution amid the | 
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| ery and fraud. After almost 30 hours of 


Memories of 
Ice Mountain 


No answers from Korea's host 
with the most 


fter nearly ten months of closed-door 

sessions and intensive staff work (not 
to mention occasional leaks to the press), 
the House Ethics Committee last week 
held the first public airing of its inves- 
tigation of South Korea’s attempts to 
curry favor in the U.S. by bribing Con- 
gressmen and other officials. Not surpris- 
ingly, the three days of hearings further 
depressed relations between the U.S. and 
South Korea, which were already at an 
all-time low. Committee Special Counsel 
Leon Jaworski expressed the mood on 
Capitol Hill in his opening statement be- 
fore the committee. The regime of Pres- 
ident Park Chung Hee. he said, had “no 
right to cover up and obstruct our inves- 
tigation,” and he asked Congress to pass 
a resolution demanding that South Ko- 
rea give its “full and unlimited cooper- 
ation” in providing “total disclosure” 
about any Korean who had sought con- 
gressional favors 

While Jaworski was talking tough in 
Washington, the Korean government was 
stonewalling a visiting team of U.S. law 
enforcement officials in Seoul. Assistant 
Attorney General Benjamin Civiletti and 
two associates sought a way to quesuion 
Tongsun Park, Korea's Washington host 
with the most, who fled the US. before a 
federal grand jury indicted him on 36 vi- 
olations of federal statutes, including brib- 


wrangling, during which the Koreans in- 
sisted they alone should control the in- 
terrogation of Park, the U.S, delegation 
returned home exhausted. frustrated and 
empty-handed 


he Koreans’ reluctance to allow Park 

to testify freely was understandable 
In testimony before the House committee, 
Former Korean CIA Chief Kim Hyung 
Wook told how Park had been set up as 
the middleman in the US. rice trade 
with Korea by former California Con- 
gressman Richard Hanna, who was in- 
dicted two weeks ago for seeking bribes, 
and fraud. According to Kim, Park 
earned $9 million in the process—and 
was given full support by the Seoul gov- 
ernment for his influence peddling in 
Congress. Witnesses also provided fresh 
details of President Park's personal role 
in the scandal. A former Korean CIA 
agent and first secretary in the embassy, 
Kim Sang Keun, discussed two bribery 
operations, “Ice Mountain” and “White 
Snow,” and implicated President Park 
—whose own code name, Kim said. was 
“the Patriarch.” Though he had, on or- 
ders from the Korean CIA, destroyed the 
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Korean probe Counsel Leon Jaworski 


Talking tough while Seoul stonewalled 


men the agency wanted to buy. Kim 
said he remembered many of the names 
and had given them to the committee 
staff. Another embassy defector. Jai Hyon 


Lee, repeated a now familiar story of 


how he had accidentally surprised Am- 
bassador Kim Dong Jo in his office stuff- 
ing envelopes containing cash intoa brief- 
case. Asked where he was going with 
the money, Ambassador Kim replied 
“To the Capitol.” 

Other testimony revealed. in at least 
one instance, exactly where in the Cap- 
itol Kim was headed. Nan Elder, an aide 
to Kansas Republican Representative 
Larry Winn Jr., recalled that in 1972 a 
Korean had dropped an envelope off in 
her boss's office and that she opened It, 
at Winn’'s request, to find “more money 
than I've ever seen in my life.” She 
tracked the man down at another Con- 
gressman’s office, and he returned to pick 
up the rejected gift. Elder has identified 
the Korean from a selection of 14 pic- 
tures as the former ambassador, who is 
now President Park's foreign affairs as- 
sistant. Committee Member Bruce Capu- 
to, a New York Republican, elicited the 
allegation from another Korean embassy 
employee that a Senator and a top aide 
in the Ford White House had also re- 
ceived Korean cash 

No more testimony is scheduled un- 
til Congress convenes next year, and while 
the hearings so far have been illuminat- 
ing, it will be a while until the committee 
shows just how serious Congress is about 
investigating Congress a 





Luring Blacks, 


Keeping Whites 


A tale of two suburbs: 
signs of failure and success 


or many communities, racial integra- 

tion is a worthy but difficult goal. a 
challenge to the foresightedness and in- 
genuity of their civic leaders. Rather than 
waiting for the courts to prescribe rem- 
edies for segregation, more predominantly 
white communities are trying to take the 
initiative and integrate themselves—with 
varying success. Two current and con- 
trasting examples: Los Angeles’ San Fer- 
nando Valley. where an advertising cam- 
paign to promote voluntary integration 
shows all the signs of failure, and the Chi 
cago suburb of Oak Park, where urban 
specialists gathered earlier this month to 
study a promising local program 


The Valley: No Shortcuts 


One of the few places in California’s 
San Fernando Valley that was open to 
blacks during the postwar real estate 
boom is an area near Pacoima, which real 
estate people mockingly referred to as the 
‘Joe Louis Homes.” In the decades since. 
the population of the sprawling valley. 
which lies just over the Santa Monica 
mountains north of Los Angeles, has 
swelled to include 1.5 million residents 

but only 2.3% are black 

Today the fortress mentality within 
the valley is beginning to ease, but for rea- 
sons having little to do with racial broad- 
mindedness. First, rather than have their 
children bused under court order to 
schools in west Los Angeles, up to 45 min- 
utes away, some white residents would 
prefer to have more blacks within the val- 
ley. Says Mrs. Bobbi Fiedler. who won 
election to the school board last spring 
on an antibusing platform: “Most of the 
people I know are more concerned about 
losing control of where their kids attend 
school than about who moves in.” 

Federal affirmative-action programs 
in the valley have also increased white tol- 
erance for black newcomers. The pro- 
grams obligate large companies—Rock- 
well, Bendix and Lockheed, among others 
—to hire more minorities, a difficult task 
given the scarcity of black residents north 
of the mountains 

To capitalize on changing white at- 
titudes, the San Fernando Valley Fair 
Housing Council decided last spring to in- 
vite blacks to shop for homes in the val- 
ley. Aided by grants from the Ford Foun- 
dation and local real estate people, the 
council launched a $92,000 publicity cam- 
paign, distributing glossy brochures in the 
wealthier Los Angeles subdivisions where 


| black professionals tend to cluster. The 


brochures showed blacks playing tennis 
on valley courts and partying on the sun- 
decks of $60,000 ranch homes. Black 





Ice Mountain list of 40 to 50 Congress- 
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In Saronno, 











aretto 


The Bambino. 

Mix | oz. Amaretto di 
Saronno. | oz. Sweet Cream 

1 oz. Vodka. Shake well 

with cracked ice. Strain and 
serve in champagne glass. For 
lrink and food recipe 
ooklets, write: Foreign 
Vintages, Inc., 98 Cutter Mill 


Road, Great Neck, N.Y. 11021 











is our bambino. 


YE was in our little town that 
s Amaretto, the drink of love, was 

born 450 years ago. When a 
beautiful young woman created 























an extraordinary liqueur to please 

the man she loved. To this day, 
§ nobody makes love the way we do 

in Saronno. 

Here we still make Amaretto di 

f Saronno as we have for centuries. 
We allow the flavor to develop until 
it is soft and full. We take our 
time—can love be hurried? 

The resulting taste is rich and 
subtle and intriguing. It will not 
bring a tear to the eye. Such is not 
love, caro. 

Enjoy Amaretto di Saronno as 
it is, or on the rocks, or with coffee. 
Try it in any number of 
exciting mixed drinks. 
With love, anything goes. 

But a word of 
caution. There is only one 
Amaretto di Saronno. 
Remember this. Because 
if it is not Amaretto di 
Saronno that you drink, 
it may not be love 
after all. 


Amaretto di Saronno. Originale. 


From the Village of Love. 





The right way to design a family car 
is to begin with the family. 
Oldsmobile Delta 88. The car that puts first things first. 


The 88 trunk is designed Ry 4 . The 88 makes 

to pack in what your family 7 . economical as well as 
can pack in. mechanical sense 
with excellent mileage 
for a family-size car. 
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FET AT RTT 
Generous headroom and legroom 
in back mean a comfortable, enjoyable ride. 
For everyone. 


It goes without saying that cars are free-wheeling with your money. 


built for people. But Oldsmobile Delta 88 puts fuel to work and 
decided you get a much happier set When you and your family hit keeps it there. 25 mpg in highway 
of results when, instead of building the road, you don’t want to feel it. _ tests, 17 in the city, 20 combined, 
for people, you build around them. Computers helped us to select the according to EPA estimates with 
That's the idea of the Olds proper combination of springs and _ standard 231 V6 engine and auto- 
Delta 88: your family first. shock-absorption rates, to help matic transmission. Your mileage 
Your family prefers sitting cradle all of you on the roads you depends on how you drive, your 
stretched out to sitting scrunched drive. car’s condition, and its equipment. 


up. So try our head and legroom 
up front and in back. Olds 88 has 
always meant “roomy car’, and our 
88s for '78 keep the faith. 

Your family needs a trunk that 
really packs it in. The new Olds 
Delta 88 gives you 20 cubic feet 
of trunk space. 


And you don’t want our car 





Can we build one for you? 


(EPA estimates in California are 
lower.) The Delta 88 is equipped 
with GM-built engines produced 
by various divisions. See your 
dealer for details. 

Oldsmobile Delta 88. The 
family car we build by beginning 
with the family. 
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| Billboard l advertising integrated housing as part of a drive to attract blacks toLos Angeles’ San Fernando Valley 








City blacks apparently decided that the area was a nice place to visit, but they didn't want to live there 


radio stations broadcast a jingle urging | 1971, succinctly summed up Oak Park’s 


| Los Angeles listeners to “Move on in, 
| move on into the valley.” 
But the campaign failed. City blacks 
| decided that the valley was a nice place 
| to visit but they didn’t want to live there: 
| the council received barely 100 inquiries 
serious enough to pass on to real estate 
brokers, and of these only seven black 
families ended up buying in the valley. 
Said Allison Bedell, a black house hunter 
who decided against the valley: “Our 
friends told us that the valley is not a good 
environment for black teen-agers.” Says 
Kenneth C. Kelly, a black engineer and 
longtime council member: “We are find- 
ing the blacks are more uptight than the 
[white] neighbors are.” 

Indeed, opposition to the council's 
valley program has come from an unex- 
pected source: the Valley National As- 
sociation of Colored People. Explains 
President Edward Kussman: “Buying a 
| house in the valley is fine. But it is a one- 
way deal. Who is going to buy the man’s 
house back in the city? There is no sim- 
ilar program encouraging whites to 
move back into the city. We favor a 
‘Don’t Move, Improve’ program. Oth- 
erwise, you are encouraging the cream 
of the black crop to move away from 
other places." Undaunted by the dismal 
results to date, the housing council is 
seeking funds for another ad campaign 


| Oak Park: No Takeover 


Chicago’s black ghetto has been 
threatening for a decade to cross Aus- 
tin Boulevard, the border the city shares 
with the tree-lined suburb of Oak Park 
(pop. 62,511). But by and large, the vil- 
lage’s middle-class whites have not pan- 
icked or fled; they have stayed put and, 
for the most part, welcomed a small 
stream of new black neighbors. Last 
week Estelle Campbell, wife of a black 
minister who moved to the village in 
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integration strategy: “Blacks won't take 


| over if the whites don’t run.” 





The late radical community organizer 
Saul Alinsky defined residential integra- 
tion as the interval between the arrival 


of the first black and the departure of the | 


last white. For a time early in the 1970s, 
it seemed that Alinsky’s definition would 
soon apply to Oak Park. 

“It was scary,” recalls Sue Cronin, a 
white housewife. “We had gangs of kids 
coming in from the black neighborhood 
of Austin, strong-armed purse snatchings, 
things like that.” But Oak Park's leaders 
organized a series of successful counter- 
measures—aimed not at repulsing new 
black residents but at reassuring anxious 
whites. To discourage crime, a new street 
lighting system was installed, and 23 po- 
licemen were added to the local force 
—many of them assigned to the border 
area. To prevent real estate agents from 


Students on school bus in Oak Park 








spreading panic among homeowners, FOR 
SALE signs were banned. To demonstrate 
that property standards would be main- 
tained, building inspections were in- 
creased. Recalls Sherlynn Reid, the vil- 
lage’s acting director of community 
relations: “The community pulled togeth- 
er and people said, ‘Hey, wait a minute, 
we're a pretty neat place no matter who 
lives here.’ 

One of the most controversial of Oak 
Park’s measures was—and still is—the 
Oak Park Housing Center, a nonprofit or- 
ganization that induces house-hunting 
whites to settle in areas where there are 
blacks, and house-hunting blacks to set- 
tle evenly throughout the village. Says 
Chester McGuire, Assistant Secretary of 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development: “There are some who 
still would say that there should not be 
any control or attempted management, 
that integration should just be a laissez- 

faire operation. But the market is cur- 
zrently stacked against that,” 
3 Oak Park does have some unusual 
Zadvantages that have helped it main- 
2tain its character: it is an architectural 
|?showplace with 25 Frank Lloyd Wright 
'< houses within five square miles; the U.S 
“Parks Service has provided federal funds 
for restoration of a number of land- 
mark buildings; the village is convenient 
for commuters, since it is just 20 min- 
utes by rapid transit from Chicago's 
Loop 

The minority population has in- 
creased from less than 1% six years ago 
to 7% today, and housing values have 
not suffered: the average Oak Park home 
now sells for $48,000, up from $32,000 
in 1971. Nevertheless, next year the vil- 
lage plans to offer to its homeowners in- 
surance against declines in property val- 
ues. Says Village Manager Jack Gruber 
“Integration is not something you win 





Something you work at. 








at, it's something you work at.” cs 
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‘Arson for Hate and Profit 





n the chill, predawn darkness one day 
last week, 80 Massachusetts state po- 
| licemen fanned out through Boston and 
| its suburbs, ringing doorbells, rousing res- 
| idents and hauling off to jail 22 surprised 
and discomfited citizens. Among those in- 
dicted: six attorneys, eleven real estate op- 
erators, four public insurance adjustors, 
one police officer and a retired fire chief. 
By week’s end a total of 26 men had been 
| arraigned in Suffolk County superior court 
| on charges as varied as fraud, bribery and 
murder. But all of them were alleged to 
have committed one crime: arson. They 
were accused of contracting with 
landlords, financially troubled 
| shopkeepers, warehouse owners 
and others to burn down their | 
buildings for the insurance, with 
the arsonists taking a percentage 
of the claim 

Boston police had been inves- 
tigating 95 suspicious fires that oc- 
curred between 1973 and 1976, in- 
cluding one that led last year toa 
Pulitzer-prizewinning photograph 
of a woman and little girl plum- 
meting from a collapsed fire es- 
cape (the woman died, but the 
child survived). Last week the po- 
lice came up with enough evi- 
dence to bring arson indictments 
on 35 of the fires that destroyed 
property worth $6 million and 
killed three people. Massachusetts 
Attorney General Francis X. Bel- 

| Jotti denounced the torch ring as 
“a conspiracy to burn down Suf- 
folk County for profit.” Added 
Stephen Delinsky, head of the 
state criminal bureau: “This is just 
the tip of the iceberg.” 

Whether for profit or for re- 
venge, arson has become one of 
the most deadly, costly, and, for 
law enforcement officials, mad- 
dening crimes in the country. De- 
liberately started fires now exceed 
100,000 a year, up 400% since 
1967. Last year there were 6,776 
reported arsons in New York City alone 
In Chicago, arson has tripled in less than 
three years, and in crime-plagued Detroit 
it is up 12% over last year alone. But the 
most shocking statistics come from San 
Francisco, which has experienced a 700% 
increase in arson in five years. Says Lieut 

| James Mahoney, chief investigator for the 
San Francisco Fire Department: “Arson 
is the cheapest crime in the world to com- 
mit. All you need is a box of matches.” 

Cheap to commit, perhaps, but stag- 
geringly expensive for society to endure 
Officials blame arson for more than 1,000 
deaths and 10,000 injuries a year. Insur- 
ance companies estimate that in 1976 

| arson cost $2 billion in claims. As a re- 
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Prize photo of Boston v 


A torch can ignite a murderou 


A crime that has spread like wildfire 


sult, fire insurance premiums have risen 
sharply in the past five years. Adding oth- 
er, related costs such as business failures, 
loss of jobs and tenant relocation, Walter 
D. Swift, vice president of the American 
Insurance Association estimates last 
year’s total arson price tag in the US. to 
| be between $10 billion and $15 billion 


| “Arson is a barometer of urban de- 


cay,” says New York City Deputy Chief 
Fire Marshal John Barracato, “and most 
city fathers are ashamed to admit they 
| have this problem.” But the ruinous di- 
mensions cannot be hidden. In New York 
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City’s South Bronx, where Jimmy Carter 
took an impromptu walking tour earlier 
this month, there have been more than 
7,000 fires in the past two years. “The de- 
struction is reminiscent of the bombed- 
out cities in Europe,” says Bronx District 
Attorney Mario Merola, who was a nav- 
igator in World War II. Chicago’s Hum- 
boldt Park area has some 400 charred, 
abandoned buildings. In Detroit, 10,000 
houses stand vacant, victims of fire. “The 
city is burning down,” said an anguished 
Lieut. Robert McClary, head of Detroit's 
fire-fraud squad. 

An estimated 40% of arson nation- 
wide is economically motivated, as in the 


| Boston cases that led to last week’s round- 





ictims falling from n collapsed fire escape 
s blaze and not leave a trace 





up. Blazes are set by quasi-professional 
“torches” hired by landlords, real estate 


| brokers, store owners, or welfare tenants 


who want to be relocated. The purpose, 
as New York Columnist Jimmy Breslin 
has put it, is to “build vacant lots for mon- 
ey.” Charging up to $3,500 or a cut of the 
insurance money, the torch frequently 
mixes a brew of acid and sophisticated ox- 


| idizing agents to ignite a chemical fire that 


is all but impossible to trace 

In ghetto areas like the South Bronx 
and Humboldt Park, landlords often see 
arson as a way of profitably liquidating 
otherwise unprofitable assets. The usual 
strategy: drive out tenants by cutting off 
the heat or water; make sure the fire in- 
surance is paid up; call in a torch. In ef- 
fect, says Barracato, the landlord or busi- 
nessman “literally sells his building back 


onwenscoawenican tO the insurance company because 


there is nobody else who will buy 
it.” Barracato’s office is currently 
investigating a case in which a 
Brooklyn building insured for 
$200,000 went up in flames six 
minutes before its insurance pol- 
icy expired 


sually deadlier than the pro- 

fessional torch is the psycho- 
pathic amateur who burns once 
for strictly personal reasons such 
as jealousy or revenge. A federal 
study puts 55% of adult arsonists 
in the burn-for-hate category. In 
New York, a jealous suitor and 
two friends have been charged 
with setting a fire last year in a 
Puerto Rican social club in the 
South Bronx. Twenty-five party- 
goers died in the blaze. The al- 
leged motive: the man’s girl friend 
had attended the party against his 
wishes. Says Donald Mershon, 
manager of the Metropolitan Chi- 
cago Loss Bureau, which handles 
property insurance claims for 
more than 100 firms: “Kids used 
to throw rocks or settle an argu- 
ment with their fists. Now they 
simply burn a house down. Ar- 
son is being used as a weapon.” 

In ghetto areas around the | 
country, arson is often a means | 
of feeding drug habits. Unable to 
afford the tools to remove valuable brass 
plumbing, sinks, bathtubs and refrigera- 
tors in abandoned buildings, junkies pour 
inflammable liquid around the rooms, set 
a blaze and wait for firemen to chop up | 
the floors, exposing the loot. Then the 
“mango hunters,” as New York cops call 
them for their practice of reaping a har- 
vest of stolen goods, move in, drag out 
the fire-resistant fixtures and sell them 
—a bathtub is worth $25 on the open mar- | 
ket, a wash basin $15. Some areas of New 
York are being burned systematically 
block by block as frightened residents 
move out, slumlords make no move to pro- 
tect their all but empty—and insured 
—buildings, and the torches move in. 
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Whatever the motive for arson, the re- 
sult is fright and despair among inner- 
city residents. Says Dorothy Maeda 
chairman of Humboldt Park’s arson com- 
mittee: “Its a terrifying feeling never 
knowing when you go to sleep at night 
whether a fire bomb will come through 
the window.” Along Boston’s once elegant 
Symphony Road, where fire has gutted 
29 of the 74 apartment buildings in the 
past four years. tenants live in constant 
fear of flames. “Everybody around here 
is jumpy.” says local resident Sadie Ellis 
“Whenever I hear sirens I turn the radio 
down to see if they're coming here.’ 

Arson is one of the easiest crimes to 
commit and the hardest to prevent—and 
prosecute. District Attorneys must prove 
the fire was set intentionally 

Understaffed fire departments are 
usually too busy fighting fires to prevent 
them, But in response to the epidemic of 





A gutted building on Chicago's South Side 


Tenants live in constant fear 


arson, cities around the country are hi 
ing more fire marshals. Largely under 





pressure from community leaders in 
Brooklyn. Mayor Abraham Beame re- 
cently authorized the New York City Fire 
Department to increase its force of in- 
vestigators from 77 to 152—but that is 
still barely half the number of marshals 
experts believe New York needs to cope 
with its arson problem 

San Francisco's seven-man fire inves- 
ligation squad had not been increased 
since it was founded in 1940. In July, how- 
ever, the squad took on an eighth man 
and two weeks ago the city formed a 
combined services arson task force. 
adding the District Attorney, his assistant 
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| The L&M Lights Flavor Tube Filter delivers 
the taste of 100% virgin tobacco. 


Unfortunately, most filters filter more than just “tar.” They also filter 
away taste. So when we designed L&M lights and decided to use 100% _ 
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| to the predators. Now, after 





| Church of North America.” 
| Last week members of Good 
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and an investigator from the D.A.’s of- 
fice. plus a police inspector, to the fire de- 
partment’s arson team, 

The insurance industry has begun to 
train its own arson investigators. With the 
aid of the federal Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Administration, insurance com- 
panies and city officials plan to create 
arson information banks to help appre- 
hend torches. Unfortunately, catching ar- 
sonists requires enterprising detective 
work—and luck. The U.S. Attorney for 
western Pennsylvania, Blair Griffith, for 
example, has won 20 arson convictions 
based on the federal crime of mail fraud. 
Griffith relied on an arsonist turned in- 
formant: Merrill H. Klein, 53, a self-styled 
“business consultant” who worked as a 
“broker” for landlords eager to torch their 
property. After pleading guilty in 1974 to 
helping burn down a hotel in Bedford. 
Pa., Klein agreed to testify for the Gov- 
ernment in three other arson cases he was 


a 





also connected with, hoping his five-year 
sentence would not be increased (it 
wasn't). 

Last week’s mass arrest in Boston also 
depended partly on the grand jury tes- 
timony of a suspected torch who turned 


Sstate’s evidence, pointing the finger at lo- | 


cal landlords and corrupt city officials. 
Until then, private investigators for in- 
surance companies had been sniffing 


| around the remains of burned-out hous- 


| es, working the streets and doing under- 


cover work in Boston bars with an eye 
out for well-known torches. With evi- 
dence of a conspiracy growing, 15 teams 


| of city and state police joined the private 


eyes, and finally, after 16 months of prob- 
ing suspicious fires in the Boston area cou- 
pled with the talkative torch’s testimony, 
they rounded up 100 more witnesses and 
paraded them before a second grand jury 
in September 

But the initial breakthrough in the 
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investigation was the result of mobilized 
anger on the part of residents in one of 
the burned-out sections. After appealing 
to local politicians and city agencies to 
investigate the wave of fires that had 
been destroying their neighborhood since 
1973—and getting little action—a group 
of Symphony Road residents went to 
State Attorney Genera] Bellotti with their 
own evidence that landlords and others 
were deliberately torching buildings in 
their community, Armed with these doc- 
umented complaints, Bellotti ordered the 
state’s criminal bureau to begin the probe 
that led to last week’s indictments against 
what officials charge is the largest known 
arson ring in the U.S. One lesson of the 
Boston arrests is that in order to fight 
back against organized arson, the vic- 
tims themselves may have to get or- 
ganized and join forces with beleaguered 
—and all too often insufficiently in- 
terested—cily officials. 








Spice of Life 


In their never-ending battle 
with coyotes, ranchers have 
used guns, traps and poison but 
still claim they lose $37 mil- 
lion worth of sheep each year 


two years of experiments on 
2,000 sheep. researchers at the 
University of Wyoming have 
come up with a_ pungent, 
Tabasco-like chemical com- 
pound synthesized from pep- 
pers that may be the most ef- 
fective deterrent of all. When 
sprayed on sheep, the hot sauce 
chills a coyote’s appetite. One 





Divine Sense | 
of Humor 

Conservative Episcopalians 
angered by their denomina- 
tion’s decision to ordain 
women as priests have been | 
quitting the Mother Church to 
form their own “Anglican | 


humor 


Shepherd, the second oldest 
Episcopal church in Columbia, 
S.C., voted 104 to 48 to join the 
schism. And where will the 
separatists hold services? At 
the Young Women’s Christian 
Association in downtown Co- 
lumbia, that’s where. “Maybe 
this is God’s way of underscor- 
ing the fact that this is not an 


ly 





spraying can be effective for up 
to 28 days. But researchers ad- 
mit to one obvious concern: | 
coyotes might eventually learn 
to like, rather than shun. their 
lamb spray. 

ee 


antifeminist movement,” 
Irvin D. Parker, one of the new 
dissidents. At the very least. 
somebody has a divine sense of 


Americana 
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said 


Take the Lady, Roll Her and Run 


Theft of office equipment is 
nothing new in Manhattan, but 
the latest rip-off story tears at 
the heart strings. Two well- 
dressed men walked into one 
of the fancier nursing homes 
on the Upper East Side dur- 
ing visiting hours and were 
soon afterward seen solicitous- 
wheeling a 
woman out of the building. pre- 
sumably for an afternoon air- 


90-year-old 


In a popular TV show of the 
“50s. The Millionaire, a vigilant 
philanthropist would single out 
deserving citizens and then 
stun them with a big check. 
Philanthropist Thomas Can- 
non, 53, is no multimillionaire. 
however. He is a black postal 
worker in Richmond earning 
$16,000 a year, who in the past 
five years has somehow man- 
aged to give away more than 
$33,000 of his own money. 
Most of it has gone. in $1,000 
checks, to strangers whose mis- 
fortunes or good deeds he has 
read about. Some of his ben- 
eficiaries: a Colombian orphan 
who needed heart surgery: a 
couple who have been foster 
parents to 40 children; a civic- 
minded, wealthy businessman 





H aHi who quickly returned the gift 
oe d on P Why does he do it? Cannon be- 
andard o iving lieves that “the quest for 


money and acquisitions can be 





very self-destructive. * So he 
and his wife Princetta give 
away as much as they can. 
while living in a house with a 
leaky roof and driving a bat- 
! tered 1963 Chevy. 





ing. The bewildered -_ 
lady was found _ Ses 
sitting in oS 
her wheelchair. \_F 
abandoned ata 
Street corner. 
some time lat- 

er. Her ostensibly helpful vis- 
itors had vanished—and so too 
had the electric typewriter they 
had apparently hidden under 
a blanket on her lap. At least 
the getaway driver and wheels 
were found 
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That Troublesome Panama Canal Treaty 


ow could such a good cause get into so much trouble? The 
Panama Canal treaty, which gradually cedes U.S. control 
over the waterway to Panama by the year 2000, is nothing if 
not reasonable and conciliatory. It is a common-sensical so- 
lution to a nagging, decades-old problem—one that has dam- 
| aged US. relations not with an enemy but with a relatively 
| good neighbor. Yet opposition has grown so intense that while 
the treaty is expected to be approved by a plebiscite in Panama 
this week, it is still in considerable trouble in the U:S. Senate. 
Ronald Reagan almost accidentally discovered, during his 
bid for the G.O.P. presidential nomination last year, that the 
canal aroused high passions. Coming so soon after the U'S. re- 
treat from Viet Nam, the question of giving up the waterway be- 
came inextricably entangled with the matter of American 
strength and pride—of patriotism ». surrender. Yet for all the op- 
| position, the pact has the backing of a 
very wide spectrum of informed opin- 
ion, including conservatives like Bill 
Buckley and John Wayne. Four suc- 
cessive Presidents—Lyndon Johnson, 
Richard Nixon, Gerald Ford and now 
Jimmy Carter—have backed negotia- { 
tions and pushed them along. Faults gm 
may be found with an imperfect doc- | 
ument in a not so perfect world, but its 
basic realism has not been questioned 
by those with some familiarity with the 
issue. Why, then, the rancorous debate? 
Says former Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, who testified on behalf of the pact: 
“A mistake was made in the beginning 
of the debate. We began to ball up our 
fists at each other without knowing what 
it is we were fighting about.” 

Some of the bare-knuckled oppo- 
nents, of course, are less interested in 
the facts than in the fight: indeed, they 
welcome it. Much of the political right 
sees in the Panama Canal the ideal issue to rally the troops, 
gain recruits and make a political comeback. Conservative- 
financed literature is popping up everywhere, and members of 
Congress concede they are influenced by the torrent of anti- 
treaty mail because there is so little on the other side. The trea- 
ty. like many worthy foreign policy enterprises, lacks an or- 
ganized constituency. Nevertheless. the canal issue is fraught 
with risk for conservatives. If the treaty is ratified, they are los- 
ers: if it is rejected and the canal is disrupted by violence, they 
are probably still losers, since their plans for a comeback could 
well collapse in a fire storm of recriminations. 

The treaty’s supporters have made a number of blunders 
Battling on too many other fronts, the Carter Administration 
let the opposition get the jump on it by waiting too long to start 
educating grass-roots America on the intricacies of the treaty 
Further, the White House's handling of Congress was not as 
adroit as it might have been. Carter's aide Hamilton Jordan com- 
plained of the Senate: “Some of those bastards don’t have the 
spine not to vote their mail. If you change their mail, you change 
their mind.” Senator Clifford Case. a New Jersey Republican 
who is sympathetic toward the treaty, coldly replied that such a 
remark was not “helpful.” 

It may not be helpful. either. to overemphasize the guilt fac- 
tor in giving up the canal. To be sure, the U.S. acquired the 
canal territory in a grandly imperialistic manner in 1903, and 
the waterway remains one of the last, most prominent vestiges 
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| of the colonial era. As Senator S.I. Hayakawa put it, not al- 


together whimsically. “We stole it fair and square.” But it can 
be argued that ever since the canal was opened for business in 
1914, the U.S. has more than made up for its initial land grab 
It has managed the canal in an openhanded manner, allowing 
access to all the world’s shipping, including that of Communist 
nations. It has deliberately kept fees and tolls as low as pos- 
sible. Says David McCullough, author of The Path Between the 
Seas, a meticulous history of the canal’s construction: “The fact 
is no power on earth could have done what we did. We've done 
a lot of small, stupid things in the Canal Zone over the years, 
but we've never done anything operating the canal that we need 
be ashamed of.” With considerable reason, Americans can re- 
linquish control of the great ditch out of a sense of pride— 
magnanimity combined with good sense 

Amid all the rhetorical smoke sur- 


derstandably confused about the hard 
facts—and realities. Some key questions 
about the pact and what its approval 
would mean: 


Q. How important is the Panama Canal for 
the U.S.? 


A. Of course, it is still important, but 
not nearly so vital as it used to be. About 
8% of U.S. international maritime trade 
passes through the waterway, much of 
it in non-American vessels. Some 4% 
of American coast-to-coast trade tran- 
sits the canal, compared with 9% in 1964 
and 50% in 1940. Few US. warships 
make the trip: the supercarriers are too 
big. and the nuclear submarines are vul- 
nerable to detection and attack because 
they must be on the surface to make 
the crossing. Besides, the U.S. has main- 
tained two virtually separate navies in the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific since World War II. Strategic materials are increasingly 
transported across the country by rail and truck. While dis- 
ruption of the canal would be troublesome for the U.S., it would 
be far from fatal 





Q. What claim does Panama have to the canal? 


A. Historically, at least, not much of one. The US. will be ced- 
ing the canal to Panama but not “returning” it, since Panama 
never really possessed it. If anything, Colombia was the ag- 


| grieved party. With American connivance. Colombian rebels 


“liberated” the isthmus from the Bogota government in 1903 
and turned the rights to build the canal over to the U.S. Pan- 
ama and its canal came to life together: without the canal, Pan- 
ama could scarcely exist as a viable nation. Canal revenues 
account for some 25% of Panama’s gross national product, 20% 
of its employment and almost 40% of its foreign exchange earn- 
ings. Thanks to the canal, Panamanians have one of the high- 
est per capita incomes of any nation in Latin America: a still 
very modest $1,060. In one sense, Panamanians can be grateful 
that America decided to build the canal 

Yet the present anomaly remains: a small but proud nation 
cut in half by a huge waterway under the control of a foreign 
power. The arrangement may once have been economically jus- 
tified. even a historical necessity. but it is a current indignity 
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rounding the canal treaty, people are un- | 
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for Panamanians. As Venezuelan President Carlos Andrés Pérez 
Rodriguez told Carter: “The Panamanians feel exactly about 
the Canal Zone as North Americans would feel if the British 
owned the Mississippi River.” In fact, Americans had much 

| the same altitude as contemporary Panamanians when the Span- 
ish and French (not the British) controlled the Mississippi at 
the turn of the 19th century. In 1956 America supported Egyp- 
lian sovereignty and condemned the British and French at- 
tempt to recover the Suez Canal. The U.S. has had too much 
experience with double standards in dealing with the Commu- 
nist world to indulge in the same practice. 


Q. Can Panama run the canal as well as the U.S.? 


A. The American record is hard to beat. There have been re- 
markably few accidents or sinkings considering the amount of 
traffic. Yet there is no reason to assume that Panamanians can- 
not do as well; the Egyptians have learned to run the Suez Canal, 
which admittedly lacks the complex system of locks of the Pan- 
ama Canal. Says a senior State Department official: “Nowhere is 
it written that you have to have a Georgia Tech degree to run the 
canal. The canal is damned important economically to the Pan- 
amanians. It is their only natural resource, and they will take 
care of it.” Writes Vermont Royster, former editor of the Wa!/ 
Street Journal: “For us, the canal is at most one adjunct to com- 
merce and defense. For Panama. the canal is vital: the closing of 
the canal would be a disaster.” 

At the moment, Panama does not 
have the skilled manpower to take over 
the canal. But it has 23 years to train pi- 
lots, technicians and mechanics—a suf- 
ficient amount of time, one would think. 
since it takes a mere twelve years to train 
a brain surgeon. Panama has also said 
it would hire other nationals if there are 
not enough native citizens to do the job 


Q. can the U.S. intervene militarily to pro- 
tect the canal once Panama is in control? 


A. No question has aroused more anx- 
ielty Or opposition to the pact. Until 
2000, the U.S. will control the canal and 
its military bases. After that the treaty 
States that the U.S. and Panama shall 
maintain the “neutrality” of the canal, 
a clause that seemed alarmingly vague 
to many people. When it became ap- 
parent that this concern was about to 
sink the treaty, Panama’s head of state, General Omar Torrijos 
Herrera, went to Washington, and he and Carter issued a joint 
“statement of understanding.” The “correct interpretation,” they 
said, is that each country shall defend the canal against any ag- 
gressive act or other threat to its neutrality and shall make sure 
that it remains “open, secure and accessible.” But the U.S. has 
no “right of intervention in the internal affairs of Panama.” 
This seems to lead to a certain ambiguity. How can the US. de- 
fend the canal without somehow intruding in Panama’s inter- 
nal affairs? Treaty proponents admit the distinction is a fine 
one but think that it can be observed. The U'S. asks nothing 
more of Panama than a functioning canal. 

The Carter-Torrijos understanding seemed to answer the 
question of intervention to almost everyone’s satisfaction. Sen- 
ate Majority Leader Robert Byrd, who has not said how he 
stands on the treaty, described the understanding as “a very im- 
portant diplomatic achievement and a big plus for the Pres- 
ident and the treaty.” Republican Senator Robert Dole, one of 
the pact’s chief critics, called the joint statement a “step in the 
right direction,” his most favorable remark to date 

The Carter-Torrijos understanding also cleared up another 





send its warships through the canal “expeditiously.” But how ex- 
peditiously? Panamanian officials, under fire from the left. in- 
sisted that U.S. vessels would be granted no special treatment 
| A number of U.S. Senators found that position unacceptable 
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controversial point. The treaty gives both nations the right to | 


i 


The new statement specifies that warships of either country 
would be entitled to “expedited treatment” and. during emer- 
gencies. could go to “the head of the line of vessels.” 


Q. what if the U.S. fails to ratify the treaty? 


A, The reaction in Latin America would be dramatic. Coun- 
tries on the coast of Latin America that depend heavily on the 
canal—Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela—have privately advised the 
U.S. that they have some misgivings about eventual Panama- 
| nian control. But publicly they would doubtless join the rest of 
the continent in denouncing the U'S. for a breach of faith. Cer- 
tainly the rejection would sour American relations with Latin 
America and intensify distrust and hostility 
Failure to ratify would also be a gift to America’s worst en- 
emies. Latin America’s left wing opposes the pact because it en- 
sures a U.S.-Panamanian partnership for the foreseeable future 
and, perhaps more important, because it eliminates a major 
source of antagonism between the U:S. and its southern neigh- 
bors. Notes the Buenos Aires Herald: “The Latin American 
left is clearly dismayed at the emergence of an agreement which 
may prove satisfactory to most Latin American opinion, rang- 


ing from the center left to the center right.” If the Senate were | 


to reject the pact, the Latin left would be able to say, “We told 
you so,” and would probably gain adherents among disillusioned 
moderates. No right-winger in the U.S. is more fervent in his de- 
4, - Sire to see the treaty fail than is the Latin 
4; American left 













Q. If the U.S. does not ratify the treaty, 
; can it protect the canal from violence? 


SA. Not very easily, say the people who 
= Should know: the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
= They believe it is in the national inter- 
= est to cede control of the waterway. Act- 
ng alone. surrounded by a hostile pop- 
< ulation not only in Panama but in the 
rest of Latin America, the U.S. would 
need an estimated 100,000 troops to put 
down a determined guerrilla effort. And 
even that sizable a force could not seal 
off the waterway’s lock mechanisms, 
dams and power plants from some kind 
of sabotage. A band of skilled terror- 
ists, for example. could approach the 
Gatun Dam through the dense jungle 
with relative ease. Properly placed ex- 
plosives could blow up the dam, drain 
the water that is required to operate the locks and put the whole 
canal out of commission for as long as two years. General George 
Brown, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. told TIME Cor- 
respondent Jerry Hannifin: “If I were a guerrilla backed by 
Fidel Castro or somebody, I would just love those Panamanian 
jungles. They are better than even the jungles of Viet Nam. An 
organized guerrilla effort would cost us heavily. That is why we 
want the Panamanians on our side from scratch under the new 
treaties. We need them to help us.” If the U.S. were forced to 
take some kind of military action to protect the canal in. say, 
the year 2027, it would be in a far stronger moral position if it 
had approved the treaty. Then it would be fighting on behalf of 
Panama, not against it. 





The Panama Canal treaty is no historical accident. no ca- 
price of idle statesmen. It has been twelve long, arduous. ru- 
minative years in the making; it is an idea whose time has 
come—and whose time may be running out. given the objec- 
uon to the treaty among many Latin Americans. especially in 
Panama. Strongman or not, Torrijos is faced with opposition, 
| chiefly radicals who are considerably farther to the left than he 

is. If the treaty is not ratified. if trouble breaks out in Panama, 
it will be all the harder to draw up a subsequent pact in an at- 
| mosphere of mutual recriminations. Responsible citizens of both 
| countries would look back on the present period as an oppor- 


tunity that was tragically missed — Edwin Warner 
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The World 


War Without Boundaries 


| West Germany takes the offensive against skyjackers and kidnapers 


he war has been raging for more 

than a decade on a global battle- 

field. And it threatens to grow 

more intense. The tactics of com- 

| bat include assassinations, kidnapings, 

skyjackings and bombings, as small cells 

of urban terrorists attack the instituuions 

of the world’s industrial democracies. The 

principal victims are not soldiers but ci- 

vilians: public officials and businessmen, 

as well as schoolrooms of children, plane- 

loads of tourists and trains packed with 
commuters 

Last week, however, terrorism 
suffered a dramatic setback. The 
West German government refused to 
bow to the demands ofa pistol-armed 

| band of two men and two women 

| who had skyjacked a Lufthansa jet 
and embarked on a 110-hour odys- 
sey of terror from Majorca to Mo- 
gadishu, Somalia. There, in a daring 
middle-of-the-night raid, West Ger- 
man commandos rescued 82 passen- 
gers and four crew members, killed 
three of the skyjackers and wounded 
the fourth (see following story) 

The dramatic rescue came less 
than a month after the Tokyo gov- 
ernment had surrendered to the ran- 
som demands of five Japanese Red 
Army terrorists who had skyjacked 

| aJAL jet with 156 passengers aboard 
| The determination and courage of 
| West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt, who ordered the comman- 
do attack, brought jubilant congrat- 
ulatory messages from many of the 
world’s leaders. President Jimmy 
Carter praised the West Germans for 
the “courage of their decision.” Is- 
raeli Premier Menachem Begin, 
whose country mounted the success- 
ful rescue of hostages from Uganda's 


dustrialist Hanns-Martin Schleyer on 
Sept. 5. Within two days after the bold res- 
cue mission, Schleyer’s body was found in 
the trunk of an abandoned car in the 
French town of Mulhouse. In a warning to 
governments everywhere, his killers senta 
message to the far-left Paris daily Libéra- 
tion: “The battle has just begun.” 

Schmidt was more than ready to fight 
He immediately ordered postwar Germa- 
ny’s biggest man hunt in an attempt to 
track down the murderers. Three million 





Entebbe Airport on July 3, 1976, ca- West German Chancellor Schmidt in Bonn 


Prime Minister James Callaghan, ar- 
riving in Bonn last week on a previ- 
| ously scheduled visit, warmly pumped 
Schmidt's hand and declared, “It's a great 
| day for you. It’s a great day for Germans 
That was a superb job.” 

But only a battle was won ina war that 
knows no boundaries. The international 
links of modern terrorism were revealed 
for the world to see when the Lufthansa 
skyjackers—apparently Palestinians, al- 
though their real names are still not 
known—proclaimed solidarity with West 
German terrorists who had kidnaped In- 


| which all free men rejoice.’ British 
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bled, “It was indeed a salvation in “Jr's a great day, That was a superb job.” 


WANTED posters flooded the country, car- 
rying the photos of the ten women and 
six men suspected of being connected with 
the Schleyer killing. These faces were 
splashed across newspaper front pages 
and broadcast by every TV station. The 
prime suspect was Friederike Krabbe, 27, 
who is believed to have ordered the in- 
dustrialist’s murder. Police vans, mean- 
while, began cruising through cities, their 
loudspeakers blaring pleas for every cit- 
izen to aid in the search. Barricades 
sprouted across roads and police checked 
identity papers; traffic was snarled 





termined not to give in to the skyjackers, | 


Hours after ordering the man hunt, 
Schmidt appeared before a special session 
of the Bundestag. He warned that “ter- 
rorism is by no means dead, neither in 
Germany nor anywhere else in the 
world.” Earlier in the week, the Paris dai- 
ly Figaro had headlined: THE LIFE OF 
EVERY NATION IS AT STAKE. If that was | 
the case, Schmidt had shown that his gov- | 
ernment was prepared to fight for Ger- | 
many’s life | 

Schleyer was the tenth target of West 
_ German terrorists to die in the past 

year. Another victim was Captain 
“Jurgen Schumann, 37, pilot of the 
skyjacked Lufthansa jet. In a fit of ir- 
rational fury, the terrorist leader, who 
called himself “Walter Mahmud,” 
killed Schumann with a single pistol 
shot when the plane was on the 
ground in Aden, Southern Yemen 
Schumann's body was pushed down 
the plane’s emergency exit chute at 
Mogadishu. Had it not been for the 
skill of the rescuing commandos, | 
many, if not all, of the terrified hos- 
tages might have suffered similar 
fates. According to the hostages’ ac- 
counts, the skyjackers were sadists 
who flaunted their cruelty. Said a 
middle-aged male hostage: “They 
were animals, just animals.” Mrs 
Christine Santiago, the only adult 
American on board, later recalled, 
“Mahmud went into rages. It was ter- 
rible. He checked watches and jew- 
elry to find any Jewish star. He said 
Jews were his enemies. There were 
three girls who were Jewish, and he 
said they would be executed in the 
morning. Then he changed his mind | 
and said he wouldn't execute ‘these 
three pigs.’ * One of the women ter- 
rorists would walk up and down the 
aisles of the plane, smiling as she 
brushed hand grenades against pas- 
sengers’ heads. 

Following Schleyer's kidnaping, 
Schmidt had set up two crisis staffs that 
met frequently in marathon sessions, at 
the heavily guarded Chancellery in Bonn 
Elected officials and political leaders 
spent countless hours there in conferenc- 
es, and the normal functions of the gov- 
ernment slowed discernibly. The Bundes- 
tag dealt with only the most pressing 
business; the Chancellor canceled a state 
visit to Poland and a number of speaking 
engagements across the country 

Schmidt and his top aides were de- 
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Pilot Jurgen Schumann and terrorist standing in doorway of Lufthansa jet at Dubai airport 
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just as they had refused to yield to the ran- 
som demands of Schleyer’s kidnapers 
The only decision left was when and to 
where the commandos would be dis 
patched. Largely because of a press black 
out that had been in effect since Schleyer 
was seized, the government's delibera- 
uions were shrouded in hermetic secrecy 
West German morale plummeted—par- 
ticularly after news arrived of Pilot Schu- 
mann’s death. But then came Mogadishu 
Radio stations interrupted regular pro- 
gramming and punctuated coverage of the 
rescue and the return of the hostages with 
the stirring strains of Beethoven's Ode to 
Joy. Newspapers hit the streets with ex 
tras and thousands of copies were given 


away. Declared one television commen- 
tator: “It feels good to be a German 
today.” When the freed hostages and vic- 


torious commandos returned to Germany. 
they received a heroes’ welcome—com- 
plete with brass bands 

Hardly had the euphoria taken hold 
however. when it was muted by the shock- 
ing news that four imprisoned West Ger 
man terrorists. whose freedom had been 
demanded by the skyjackers. had at- 
tempted suicide. three successfully. An- 
dreas Baader, 34, leader of the notorious 
Baader-Meinhof gang. who had been in 
prison since 1972, shot himself through 
the back of his head with a 7.65-mm. pis- 
tol: Jan-Carl Raspe. 33. shot himself with 


a 9-mm. pistol. just above his right ear 
Gudrun Ensslin, 37. Baader’s mistress be- 
fore they were imprisoned, hanged her- 
self with electrical wire. The fourth ter- 





rorist, Irmgard Moller. 30, stabbed herself 


in the throat and chest with a bread knife: 
she was rushed to a hospital and at week’s 
end was no longer in critical condition 

Schmidt paled when told about the 
suicides, snapping. “But that’s impossi- 
ble.” Indeed it should have been. All four 
were locked in a special, maximum-se- 
curity wing at Stammheim prison in Stutt- 
gart. Since the Schleyer kidnaping, they 
had been in solitary confinement, sepa- 
rated from each other and denied visi- 
tors (including their lawyers) and access 
to newspapers, radio and television. Al- 
most daily, guards searched their cells 
The suicides thus raised a number of trou- 
bling (and embarrassing) questions. How 
did the prisoners manage to get and hide 
their weapons? How were they able to 
learn so quickly of the failure of the sky- 
jacking that might have won their release? 
How could they coordinate their near si 
multaneous suicides? The first answers 
were lame. Dr. Traugott Bender. Minis- 
ter of Justice of Baden-Wiirttemberg. the 
State in which the prison is located, vol- 
unteered that Mdller “had that knife at 
her disposal so that at night, ifshe got hun- 
gry, she could [slice] something to eat 
After this incredible explanation. Bender 
was forced to resign. The director of the 
prison. Hans Nusser. was summarily 
fired 


n investigauon later disclosed that 
the maximum-security prison ac- 
tually had been turned into some- 

thing of a terrorist base. Two se- 
cret holes were found in the cells of Baader 
and Raspe. One was large enough to hold 
a pistol that could have been smuggled to 
the prisoners before they were placed in 
solitary confinement. The second hole 
contained elements of an ingeniously sim- 
ple but highly effective communications 
system: batteries. wires and sockets 
When connected to the cell's thermostat 
they formed a primitive telegraph over 
which the terrorists could signal each oth 
er in code. In Raspe’s cell. investigators 
also found a tny radio; with it, Raspe 
probably followed the course of the sky- 
jacking and learned of the rescue at Mo- 
gadishu 
Predictably. some of the terrorists 
lawyers—most of whom are radicals 
—hinted that the prisoners might not 
have taken their own lives. Attorney Hans 
Heinz Heldmann blamed the deaths on 
the government. To counter such charg- 
es. Baden-Wirttemberg officials asked 
doctors from Switzerland. Austria and 
Belgium to participate in the autopsies 
Concluded Zurich University Professor 
Hans-Peter Hartmann after his examina- 
tion: “Everything we have found indicates 
suicide.” 
The terrorists presumably hoped that 
in death they would become instant mar- 
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The smiling, dazed and weary faces of the freed hostages; injured stewardess Gabi Dillman (third from left) being comforted by her fiancé 
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Brass bands, euphoria and jubilant congratulatory telegrams to a government that was prepared to fight for Ge rmany's life 
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tyrs for their radical cause. Outside Ger- 
many, news of their suicides sparked scat- 
tered but ugly protests. In the Italian cities 
of Turin, Bologna and Leghorn. bombs 
were tossed into showrooms displaying 
German cars. Two unoccupied German 
tourist buses were set aflame in Paris. In 
Rome, police used tear gas to disburse 
some 800 youths, armed with Molotov 
cocktails, who were marching toward the 
German embassy and the Lufthansa tick- 
et office. Leflists also demonstrated in 
Athens and Vienna: in London. protesters 
chanted “Murder! Murder!” outside the 
German embassy 
After the failure of the skyjacking and 
the suicides of the terrorists, there was lit- 
Ue hope that Schleyer would turn up alive 
Nevertheless, West German President 
Walter Scheel took to television to plead 
with the abductors: “The whole world 
East and West—is against you. I ap- 
peal to you to set your hostage free.” To 
no avail. Twenty-four hours later, the Li- 
bération, which had been used by Schley 
er’s kidnapers to convey previous messag- 
es, received a telephone call from a 
terrorist. He identified himself as a mem- 


Wischnewski at Mogadishu after raid; Wegener, 


ber of the Commando Siegfried Hausner 
of the Red Army Faction—the group tak- 
ing credit for the abduction. “After 43 
days,” he said. “we an end to 
the miserable and corrupt existence of 
Hanns-Martin Schleyer. His death does 
nol measure up to our grief and anger 
after the slaughter at Mogadishu and 
Stammheim The caller then 
Schmidt could “take delivery [of Schley 
er| in Charles Péguy Street in Mulhouse 
which is about ten miles from 
man border. There. in the trunk ofa green 
Audi sedan, police found Schleyer’s 
corpse. Medical examination later 
closed that he had been killed shortly after 
the word was flashed of the Stammheim 
prison suicides; he had not been tortured 
before being shot three times 


have put 


said 


the Ger 


dis 





he murder of Schleyer will unques 
uionably increase the tension in 
side West Germany. In Hamburg 
West Berlin, Munich and Frank- 
furt, security was increased around offi- 
cials. In Bonn, concertinas of barbed wire 
encircle government buildings. sand- 
bagged gun emplacements protect door- 


ways and guards with submachine guns 
patrol the grounds. The limousines of gov 
ernment officials speed along city streets 
tailed by aulos with automatic 
weapons poking out from windows. Top 
level businessmen constantly vary their 
daily schedules (making it difficult for ter- 
rorists to set traps for them) and are ac 
companied everywhere by bodyguards 
(That did not help Schleyer. His three 
bodyguards were killed when he was cap 
tured.) Even those who are not likely to 


escort 





be targets of terror are affected. Observed 
a Dortmund barber: “They're going to hit 
again It's so terrible not to 
know where and when 

Securily experts agree have 
warned Schmidt to expect what they call 
a “spontaneous reaction for the freedom 
of other jailed terrorists.” Even though the 
Baader-Meinhof gang has been largely 
destroyed. an estimated 120 hard-core ter 
rorists remain at large in Germany: many 
of them claim affiliation with the Red 
Army Faction, the country’s most dan- 
gerous guerrilla An additional 
1.200 to 5,000 committed radicals provide 
them with food 


somewhere 


and 


group 


money and safe houses 


leader of the commandos (center), and his men are given a heroes’ welcome in Cologne 
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and occasionally join in acts of violence 

The terrorists and their sympathizers “are 

standing, rifle by foot, waiting to go into 
| action,” says Dr. Hans-Joseph Horchem. 
chief of the Hamburg division of the Fed- 
eral Office for the Protection of the Con- 
stitution. In the near future, he predicts a 
rash of explosions and arson and at least 
one attempt to assassinate a leading pol- 
itician or judicial official. 

Although the roots of terrorism reach 
back to ancient times, violence for polit- 
ical ends was not systematically used until 
the middle of the last century. Then it be- 
came a favorite weapon of radical nation- 
alists; the Irish used terror against the 
English, and the Armenians and Mace- 
| donians against the Turks. Perhaps the 
| most notorious and brazen of the 19th cen- 

tury’s terrorists were Russia’s Narodnaya 
Volya, ruthless bands of nihilists who 
lobbed bombs at the Czar’s officials 


narchists killed U.S. President Wil- 
liam McKinley, not to mention a 
host of European royalty, Even 
seemingly contemporary tech- 
niques of terror have been tested by time 
Rebellious Bedouins seized French planes 
in the 1920s. The first in-flight skyjack- 
ing took place in 1931, when a plane was 
commandeered by antiregime forces dur- 
ing a coup in Peru 
Perhaps the most devastating of ter- 
rorist tactics, skyjacking has been in and 
out of favor with urban guerrillas. It crest- 
ed in 1972, when there were 62 attempts 
The total dropped as nations began in- 
stituting tough airport inspection proce- 
dures, but seems to be on the rise again.* 
With their skyjackings, bombings and 


*Many skyjackings are not connected with political 
terror. Last week in Grand Island, Neb., Thomas 


Michael Hannan, 28, forced his way aboard a Fron- 

| tier Airlines 737 and had it flown to AUanta. He 
eventually released his 15 hostages and shot him 
self when his demands for $3 million and the re- 
lease from jail of a male friend were not met 





Terrorist Leader Friederike Krabbe; auto in which Schleyer's body was f 
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assassinations, terrorists are dangerous, 
desperate people. Repellent as their use 
of often indiscriminate behavior is, they 
are, undeniably, heroes to some. That may 
be understandable—though scarcely ex- 
cusable—in the case of revolutionaries 
who claim to represent the aspirations of 
persecuted or neglected minorities. But 
many West Germans are furious that left- 
ist papers in Europe have glamorized 
Baader and other gangsters of the Red 
Army Faction as selfless radicals acting 
on behalf of an ideological cause 

In fact many of the alienated youths 
who join radical underground groups in 
Western democracies lack any coherent 
ideological or political goals. Violence is 
the attraction—the end. not the means 
Notes Brian Jenkins, an associate direc- 
tor at Rand Corp.: “The act of terror it- 
self is an ideology.” Harvey Schlossberg, 
a psychiatrist who trains the New York 
City Police Department's anti-terrorist 
unit, contends that many urban terrorists 
are compensating for inadequate person- 
alities. “If they cry and stamp their feet. 
no one pays attention. But by taking hos- 
tages, in a matter of minutes the whole 
world is watching. This helps overcome 
their ego deficit.” What motivates many 
terrorists, observes University of Munich 
Political Scientist Kurt Sontheimer, is “a 
deep hatred of present society. They talk 
vaguely of socialism, but they offer no po- 
litical theory. Nobody really knows what 
kind of society they envision.” 

The young urban terrorist. in Europe 
at least. claims to speak for the working 
class. In fact his background is most of- 
ten middle or upper middle class, and the 
common man is as frightened of his meth- 
ods as is the millionaire. Franco Ferra- 
cuti, a forensic psychiatrist at Rome Uni- 
versity, interviewed several members of 
ltaly’s notorious Red Brigade. He found 
that most of them came from well-to-do. 
churchgoing families and had attended 
universities, majoring in the social scienc- 








| A telephone call from Ci ‘ommando Siegfried Hausner said delivery could be taken in © harles Pégu y Street 
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‘ound; (inset): Schleyer on videotape made by kidnapers 





es. All had witnessed, and many had par- 
ticipated in. the Europe-wide May rev- 
olution of students in 1968; the Red 
Brigade terrorists seemed unable to ac- 
cept its failure. A number of the 16 sus- 
pects wanted by Bonn for Schleyer’s mur- 
der fit Ferracuti’s profile. Christian Klar, 
for example, studied history and political 
science at the University of Heidelberg 
and once belonged to the Young Dem- 
ocrats, the youth branch of West Germa- 
ny’s relatively conservative Free Demo- 
crats. His father was archetypically 
middle class—a high-ranking school ad- 
ministrator and riding club president. It 
was at Heidelberg that young Klar’s 
“overdrawn sense of social justice and ide- 
alism”™ (as his father describes it) appar- 
ently drew him into the maelstrom of 
ultra-radical circles 


any experts draw a careful line 

between the ordinary criminal 

and the terrorist. Explains 

Rand’s Jenkins: “Terrorism is 
violence aimed at [those] people watch- 
ing. Fear is the intended effect, not the by- 
product. That distinguishes terrorist tac- 
tics from muggings and other forms of 
violent crime.” 

By simply thrusting their way into 
public consciousness, some terrorists have 
achieved their primary goal—attention 
No faction of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization has ever successfully attacked 
a military target in Israel; furthermore. 
the P.L.O. was utterly humiliated by Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein when he threw them 
out of his country in the “Black Septem- 
ber” of 1970. But subsequent terrorist acts 
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contributed to the P.L.O.’s high profile 
and credibility, at least within the Arab 
world, as an anti-Zionist fighting unit 
Other nationalist terrorist organizations 
have gained recognition in much the same 
way 


ays Schlossberg: “You would have 
had to have a master’s degree to 
know the Croatians. Who ever 
heard of South Moluceca? Almost 
all any.body could have told you was that 
it was south of North Molucca.” Today's 
terrorists Can score such public relations 
victories primarily because of modern 
military technology. They can buy or steal 
some of the most modern 
arms in national arsenals 
grenade launchers. heat- 
seeking rockets, sophisticated 
delay caps and fuses that fire 
photoelectrically 
Such weaponry can cut at 
the exposed jugulars of mod- 
ern industrial societies. Ex- 
plains Walter Laqueur, direc- 
tor of London’s Institute of 
Contemporary History: “In 
the Middle Ages. if you want- 
ed to throw a town into dark- 
ness, you would have had to 
smash every single street 
light. Today, a hand grenade 
tossed into a power station 
would be sufficient.” Equally 
inviting and vulnerable are 
electronic communications 
networks, computer nerve 
centers and transportation 
hubs. Indeed, it is an ironic 
truth that at the very time ter- 
rorists are attacking Western 
industrial states as fascistic or 
oppressive, their acts are ex- 
posing how fragile today’s 
societies can be. The Schley- 
er kidnapers—presumably a 
mere handful of hoodlums 
were able to wreak havoc 
on West Germany 
The urban terrorist’s pub- 
licity goals are simplified be- 
cause modern communica- 
lions ensure him a worldwide 
audience. Writes Laqueur in a new book 
called Terrorism (Little, Brown): “The 
success ofa terrorist operation depends al- 
most entirely on the amount of publicity 
it receives. This was one of the main rea 
sons for the shift from rural guerrilla to 
urban terror in the 1960s: in the cities 
the terrorist could always count on the 
presence of journalists and TV cameras 
Coverage of terrorist incidents can inten 
sify the climate of fear and help discredit 
legitimate political authority 
Democracies are especially vulner- 
able to terrorism. Totalitarian regimes 
such as the Soviet Union and China, seem 
nearly immune. Explains Rome Univer- 
sity’s Ferracuti: “The terrorists take ad- 
vantage of all the legal freedoms, and 
these freedoms cannot be curtailed selec- 
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Turning a maximum security prison into a terrorist base 
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uvely.” Democratic societies impose vir 
tually no restriclions on speech or move- 
ment and very few limits on the right to 
assemble and demonstrate. Palestinian 
guerrillas, for example. were able to op- 
erate with impunity inside Lebanon 
which until the civil war was the Arab 
world’s only viable democracy 

Planning terrorism is relatively easy 
in open societies. Frank Bolz, commander 
of New York City’s anti-terrorist unit, ob 
serves that terrorists can buy “from any 
where” information about a building and 
its construction. In libraries, they can 


learn very much about a prominent in- 


dividual From 


his address, his family 


Gudrun Ensslin 





Irmgard Moller 


his company. they may be able to deter- 
mine his working habits. Last winter West 
German Terrorist Willy Peter Stoll went 
to the Kiel Economic Institute and re 
searched the backgrounds of some of his 
country’s leading industrialists. One was 
Hanns-Martin Schleyer 

Once caught, terrorists in democra- 
cies can often take advantage of judicial 
systems designed to protect the rights of 
defendants by allowing reasonable bail 
and providing relatively easy appeal 

There is no simple or definitive an- 
swer as to why West Germany has be- 
come such a fertile breeding ground for 
urban terrorists. Former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger, speaking of ter- 
rorism generally to a group of European 
industrialists and TIME editors. corre- 





spondents and executives last week, sug- 
gested as a cause the loss of a sense of 
relevance by today’s youth, combined 
with a loss of authority by democratic 
governments since the early postwar 
years. Many West German observers be- 
lieve that the 1968 generation of student 
protesters developed an idealistic hatred 
of their country’s sleek materialism dur- 
ing the “economic miracle.” For many 
this was a first step toward radicalism 
Beyond that, Frankfurt University Po- 
litical Scientist Irving Fetscher argues 
young middle class German rebels were 
spoiled by the rapidity of change in a 
technological world and by a permissive 
education that created rev- 
olutionary impatience.” Per- 
haps so—but the theorists 
leave unanswered the ques- 
tion of why only a tiny mi- 
nority of students make the 
crucial transition of charac- 
ter from intellectual dissenter 
to murderer. Some senior 
U.S. intelligence officials 
maintain that international 
terrorist forces, spurred by 
the Kremlin, have been con- 
centrating on West Germany 
In an attempt to disrupt its 
government and undermine 
its citizens’ confidence in 
democracy 
The constraints and bal- 
ances of West German de- 
mocracy make it unusually 
easy for terrorists to operate 
freely. With memories of the 
Nazi past sull fresh, Bonn is 
reluctant to increase its po- 
lice powers, fearing an out- 
raged reaction at home and 
abroad. Other Europeans un 
derstandably remain very ap- 
prehensive about the re- 
emergence of the bad 
German.” The Federal Re- 
public, moreover, has only 
limited authority over most 
police matters. Reason: the 
country’s postwar constitu 
tion deliberately created 
West Germany as a relatively 
loose federation of states. to prevent a re- 
currence of Hitler's oppressive centraliza- 
uon. West Germany's decentralization 
also hinders coordinating intelligence re 
ports On suspected terrorists 


xploiting West Germany's permis- 
sive judicial system. accused ter- 
rorists and their lawyers have dis 
rupted court proceedings and have 
even planned new acts of terror from in- 
side their prison cells. Some 70 radical 
lawyers are suspected of aiding terrorists 
Most celebrated may be Klaus Croissant 
47, Baader’s attorney. who is believed to 
have carried messages from gang mem- 
bers inside prison to those outside. Ar- 
rested last July, Croissant jumped bail and 
fled to France. where. after nearly three 
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We'll fly you to 80 cities... 
and make you feel at home 
on the way! 


We learned a lot about people in 
the hometowns where we grew up 
We learned about caring for friends 
and neighbors. And to help them 
when they needed help 

In our early days, friends and 
neighbors helped us get started. And 
as we grew, we took along those 
hometown values 

Today, we're a big airline, flying 
one of the world’s largest commer- 
cial jet fleets. We cover a lot of 
territory, flying 11 million people 
between 80 North American cities 
(And if you add the 12 indepen 
dent Allegheny Commuter Air 
lines the totals would be 12! million 
people and 117 cities.) 

Our flight crews and ground 
personnel make you feel at home 
heir professionalism ranks among 
the highest in the industry 

Yet along with our size and 
ctficiency goes something uniquely 
Allegheny. Our hometown touch 
A neighborly readiness to do our 
best for you 

If you've never flown Alle- 
gheny, or haven't lately, let us wel- 
come you aboard. We'll show you — we 











stretch our wings from the When I became an Allegheny 
what we mean by our hometown East Coast as far north as Mon flight attendant, | just naturally 


touch. See your travel agent or call treal, as far west as Minneapolis/ took that friendly hometown 
Allegheny St. Paul, as farsouth as Memphis. — feeling with me 
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The big airline with the hometown touch. 
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Aspecial type of asphalt can take 
the pollution out of paving. 





Paving with cutback asphalt releases f 


As a surface matenial for modern highways, as 
phalt is practically ideal. Because it’s smooth and 
durable, and also quite economical. Yet the typical 


paving process, using “cutback” asphalt, pollutes the 


air and wastes valuable petroleum. 

The pollution comes from kerosene and other 
solvents used to liquify the asphalt for handling. 
When the hot asphalt is applied to the roadbed, the 
solvents escape into the air. And since the solvents 


are a form of petroleum, they represent a significant 


loss of oil — up to 336 million gallons per year. 
Homogenized asphalt 





The people of Phillips Petroleum have a solution: 





) ye / 
air pollution and uses 30% less petroleram 


MISC USPRAM CUTS 


Water 


and uses petroleum needed ¢ 


a water-based asphalt which eliminates the solvents 
and uses thirty percent less petroleum products 
to surface a mile of highway. 

Asphalt is a form of oil, so it doesn’t normally mix 
with water. But in a process much like homogeniz- 
ing milk, the asphalt is broken into tiny particles and 
made to mix with water. The result is something 
called an “asphalt emulsion.” 

This asphalt/water mixture is applied to the road- 
bed. As the water evaporates, a solid highway sur 
face is formed. A surface just as smooth, durable 
and economical as that produced by the old method. 

Yet there’s one big difference. Because no sol- 
vents are used, there are no fumes. 


Less pollution, less wasted petroleum. 





Only water goes into the air, so pollution is cut 
dramatically. And since petroleum-based solvents 
aren't needed, thousands of gallons of oil are saved 
on every highway built with this process. 

‘Taking the pollution out of paving, while making 
fine products for your car. That's 
performance. From Phillips Petroleum. 


The Performance Company 

















Free for 10 days: 


von Karajan conducts 


Beethoven, 
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To introduce the ultimate Beethoven Collection: 

all9 symphonies plus 7 overtures including Leonore 

and Coriolan... 50 violin, piano and cellosonatas... 

8 concertos.,.66 folk songs...23 string quartets... 
41dances...52lieder...7 marches...8 arias...6 bagatelles... 
MissaSolemnis... Fidelio...and much more! 


Time-Life Records 
invites you to a pertect 
marriage of the arts of composing 
and performing great music: Beethoven's 
symphonies conducted by Herbert von Karajan 

Beethoven, the arch-romantic —his music (like his 
tortured soul) surging with fiery emotion. von Karajan, 
called “the space-age maestro" —cool, precise, methodical, 
whether on the podium or at the controls of his private jet 

Two more different geniuses are hard to imagine. Yet 
the product of their collaboration” is sheer magic —as 
you can now discover in a free audition of Volume | of the 
Beethoven Bicentennial Collection 


Hear von Karajan and the Berlin Philharmonic 
play the first 6 symphonies —free for 10 days. 


In this elegant boxed set of five 12 LP stereo discs, re- 
corded in Europe by the famous Deutsche Grammophon, 
you will hear the stirring Leonore Overture No. 3, as 
well as six complete symphonies, among them 

SYMPHONY NO. 3 ('Eroica’’). A heroic struggle 
waged in sound—described by one critic as “the 
greatest single step by an individual composer in the 
history of music 

SYMPHONY NO. 5. The wild jubilant conclusion 
is all the more electrifying because of the brooding drum 
taps and weeping violins preceding 

SYMPHONY NO. 6( Pastoral’). An image-filled trip 
to the country —complete with nightingale (flute), cuckoo 
(clarinet) and quail (oboe) 

And this is only the beginning. If you decide to sub- ° . 
scribe, you will enjoy free auditions of further volumes in this The ultimate Beethoven Collection: 
definitive Beethoven collection. They include the remaining every important work he wrote, performed 


symphonies, Nos. 6-9, again by von Karajan...the celebrated 





' ° 
“Moonlight” and turbulent “Apassionata’’ piano sonatas... the by today Ss foremost virtuosos 
fascinating “Triple Concerto” for piano, violin and cello i , : fas 
In all: 17 elegant boxed sets, 85 LP 12” records, over 325 ‘ YEHUDI MENUHIN PIERRE FOURNIER is 
’ ¥ i Sea Acclaimed violinist and intrepic ilken-tone cellist who brings both 
different works — virtually every major composition the master explorer of form, structure charm and majesty to the service 
ever wrote! and pattern in music of Beethoven’s sonatas 
Valuable book free! . BIRGIT NILSSON THE AMADEUS QUARTET 
If you are as delighted with the first six symphonies as we Operas greatest dramatic soprano _The brilliant British ensemble whose 
think you'll be, you may own them for only $19.95 plus shippin s 2 = intimate expression and shared 
; y mut ‘a ¥ co er h PPIng a 4 ILHELM KEMPFF communion clarify the string quartets 
and handling. Not only that, you may keep as a free gift the Dean of Continental pianists : togp ase 
revealing Beethoven book described on the card attached searching, powerful KARL RKC HT ER 
> reply » Car , * aes , asterful choral conductor 
here. Mail the reply portion of the card today (no stamp DIETER FISCHER-DIESKAU hese orolonnd understanding helps 
needed). If reply portion has already been taken, write Baritone, acknowledged master convey the sacred loveliness of 


Time-Lire RECORDS, Time & Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 60611 of German lieder the Mass in C Major 








months underground, he was caught by 
police in late September. He now faces 
possible extradition to West Germany 

What can democracies do to defend 
themselves in the war against terrorism? 
Some experts suggest increased surveil- 
lance operations (wiretaps, informers) to 
warn of approaching attacks. Reasons 
James Angleton, former CIA chief of coun- 
terintelligence: “If anything justifies a 
clandestine capability and counterintelli- 
gence, it is anti-terrorism.” To be most ef- 
fective, this would require improved in- 
ternational pooling of data on the 
movements of terrorists. Democracies 
could insist on tighter passenger screen- 
ings at all airports visited by their air- 
lines; especially lax are the Spanish, 
Greeks and Indians, who do not want to 
hassle the tourists who bring in massive 
quantities of foreign currencies. In the last 
resort, democracies could maintain what 
experts call the “force option”—an elite 
military unit, like the West German com- 
mandos, ready to dash to all corners of 
the globe to rescue hostages 


he Israelis, who have long and bit- 

ter experience in dealing with ter- 

rorists, insist that surrendering to 

their demands is the worst of all 
responses. Most counter-terror experts 
agree. Says Heyward Isham, the State De- 
partment’s director for combatting terror- 
ism: “It may seem cold-blooded, but the 
minute they think they can blackmail you, 
it leads to an endless chain of demands.” 
Walter Laqueur concurs. His golden rule 
for handling terrorists: “The more dan- 
gerous your opponent, the greater the dan- 
ger of giving in.” When lives of hostages 
are at stake, democratic governments 
come under intense pressure to save them 
even if it means paying ransoms. One 
West German poll, conducted before the 
Mogadishu rescue but after Schleyer’s kid- 
naping, disclosed that only 42% of the 
public backed Schmidt's policy of refus- 
ing to meet terrorists’ demands, while an- 
other 42% favored meeting the terrorists’ 
terms (the rest were undecided) 

One of the goals of urban terrorist vi- 
olence is to force democratic societies to 
crack down harshly on dissent, thereby 
alienating the populace and “proving” 
that the bourgeois definition of freedom 
is a sham. Thus libertarian states face a 
delicate balancing act in trying at the 
same time to limit opportunities for ter- 
rorists and to preserve essential freedoms 
Two of the European countries most deep- 
ly affected by terrorism are opting for 
more stringent controls, although the pro- 
posed legal changes are far from author- 
itarian. Italy is considering preventive de- 
tention, which would allow police to hold 
terrorist suspects for 48 hours without 
charges. Schmidt's Cabinet has submitted 
a bill that would stiffen prison terms and 
toughen trial procedures; lawyers, for in- 
stance, would be barred from the court- 











The World 

There is predictable support for harsh 
sentences as a deterrent. London's Daily 
Express \ast week urged: “Hang them all 
and hang them high.” Laqueur notes that 
while “the fate of the terrorists of the 
1880s and 1890s, when apprehended, was 
not an enviable one, no West European. 
North American, Japanese or Middle 
Eastern terrorist of the 1960s or 1970s has 
been executed.” 

One major obstacle to an effective 
anti-terrorist campaign is the lack of a 
truly global consensus on the issue. Since 
1963, six major international conventions 
dealing with aspects of terrorism have 
been adopted by consortiums of nations 
But as long as there are states that will 
not sign such agreements, and no puni- 
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Italians during tear-gas attack 








tive measures can be taken against them. | 
enforcement is impossible. A number of 
countries, notably Libya, South Yemen. 
Iraq, North Korea and Cuba, provide ter- 
rorists with money, arms or a haven: they 
seem to enjoy watching the industrial de- 
mocracies squirm. Tough anti-terrorist 
resolutions have been presented at the 
United Nations: they usually suffer end- 
less delays and are then emasculated 
Following Lufthansa Pilot Schumann's 
death, Derry Pearce, president of the In- 


| ternational Federation of Airline Pilots 








| rescue 


| pened than in what people fear might 


Association, threatened a worldwide two- 
day pilots’ strike unless the U.N. finally 
acted against skyjacking. After a prom- 
ise from Secretary-General Kurt Wald- 
heim that an “urgent item” on the issue 
will be brought before the General As- 
sembly this week, Pearce announced that 
the strike had been postponed 
A new, larger consensus on terrorism 
may be emerging. The Soviet Union, 
which rarely says anything good about 
West Germany, gave favorable coverage 
to the commando rescue mission. East 
German Foreign Minister Oskar Fischer 
offered his country’s services in dealing 
with Somalia. And, of course, Somalia 
long among the world’s most notorious 
havens for skyjackers—cooperated in the 


It can be argued that terrorism’s pres- 
ent significance is less in what has hap- 


happen. In raw numbers, terrorists are 
few, as are their victims. From 1967 to 
1975, terrorists the world over took 800 
lives and wounded 1,700—a disturbing to- 
tal but one that, notes a CIA study, is 
dwarfed by the 19,000 homicides commit- 
ted in the US. in 1976 alone. The study 
also points out that the price tag of all ter- 
rorism to date (including ransoms paid 
and property damaged) falls well short of 
the $500 million in damage that vandals 
inflict on U.S. school buildings in an av- 
erage year. Despite the verbal threats they 
hurl at established order, contemporary 
terrorists have yet to trigger a revolution 
or topple a government 








© long as terrorism remains what | 
N.Y.U. Professor of Government 
Mark Roelofs calls “a popular 
form of ultimate protest,” free so- 
cieties that choose to remain free will be 
subject to the risks and fears of violence 
Indeed, the potential for evil will soar if 
terrorists get their hands on new biolog- 
ical, chemical and radiological—to say 
nothing of nuclear—arms with which to 
frighten the innocent. Warns Laqueur: 
“In ten or fifteen years, terrorists will have 
the weapons of superviolence; then per- 


haps even a single person will be able to | 


blackmail an entire town, district or coun- 
try.” To combat tomorrow's terrorist, new 
and creative measures, as well as an un- 
precedented degree of international co- 
operation, will be required. The one cer- 





room if they were suspected of collabo- sa tainty is that civilization’s war on 
rating with terrorists Ugly protests for instant martyrs. terrorism will goon i 
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Terror and Triumph at Mogadishu 


After a 110-hour ordeal, a dramatic eleven-minute rescue 





n the early afternoon of Oct. 13, Luft- 

hansa air control in Frankfurt sent a 
terse message to all planes in the Med- 
iterranean area: “Keep us posted with 
every piece of information you get.” Lis- 
tening to his short-wave set in his Tel Aviv 
apartment, Israeli Radio-TV Reporter 
Michael Gurdus immediately guessed 
that a Lufthansa jet had been hijacked. 
For the next five days, Gurdus recorded 
the remarkable radio traffic between Ger- 
many, the Middle East and Africa as 
Flight 181—designated Charlie Echo 
—flew precariously on to Rome, Cyprus, 
Bahrain, Dubai, Aden, and finally to Mo- 


Charlie Echo was preparing to land at 
Nicosia in Cyprus. Back came an urgent 
message, “Here is Frankfurt. Establish 
contact with 181 and let him know that 
Nicosia—out of order, repeat out of or- 
der. He should try for Larnaca or Ak- 
rotiri.” When the plane touched down at 
Larnaca a heavily accented voice took 
over and declared in English. “Here is 
Captain Mahmud. Refuel the plane. If 
you will not refuel, I will blow the plane.” 

“Captain Mahmud.” replied the con- 
trol tower, “here is the Foreign Minister 
of Cyprus. I beg you in the name of the 
Cypriot government and people, and in 
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Oct. 13 Lufthansa 
Flight 181 departs. 


1 Oct. 16 Commandos | 
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Oct. 14 Commandos 
wait in Ankara, then 
return to Cologne 












Oct. 15 Wischnewsk! 
arrives, bargaining 
begins 




















Oct. 13 Commandos 
land in Cyprus just 
before hijackers depart 





gadishu. pursued by two other German 
aircraft. One carried Bonn’s chief nego- 
tiator; both planes carried commandos. 
Gurdus’ transcripts, made available ex- 
clusively to TIME, offer revealing details 
of the year’s most dramatic rescue. 

At2 p.m., one hour out of Palma, Ma- 
jorca, Flight 181’s captain, Jargen Schu- 
mann, first reported that his plane had 
| been commandeered by terrorists over the 
French Riviera. The leader of the group 
screamed into the open radio that he was 
“Captain Walter Mahmud” and that the 
craft was now under his “supervision and 
control.” Lufthansa’s immediate problem 
| was keeping track of the plane, a Boeing 
737 twin jet bound for Frankfurt. It had 
only a short-range VHF transmitter for in- 
tra-European communication and was 
unable to keep contact with Frankfurt 

During the first refueling stop, at 
Rome, Schumann casually dropped four 
unlit cigars out the cockpit window. Au- 
thorities correctly interpreted this signal 
to mean that four terrorists were aboard. 
Other Lufthansa flights were able to con- 
| tact Charlie Echo and pass along mes- 
sages from Frankfurt control. Near 
Greece, a Lufthansa pilot reported that 





Oct. 17 Hijacked 
plane arrives. 
followed by 
Wischnewski and 
commandos 
Oct. 18 Hostages 
liberated 





the name of humanity. release all chil- 
dren, women and sick people on board. 
Please.” Then came another voice from 
the tower: “I am the representative of the 
Palestinian Liberation Movement in Cy- 
prus. Do you hear me, Captain Mah- 
mud?” Mahmud shouted back: “I do not 
care who you are! Whoever you are, I do 
not want to talk to you!” 

In Bonn, West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt. backed by his Cabinet 
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and by opposition leaders, alerted 
Grenzschutzgruppe 9 (G.S.G. 9), the elite 


commando unit of West Germany's Bor- | 


der Protection Force. Thirty members of 
the unit left immediately for Cyprus 
aboard a Lufthansa 707, Flight 1231. But 
Flight 1231, in a near miss, arrived at Lar- 
naca just as Flight 181 was taking off. 
Flight 1231 flew to Ankara to await fur- 
ther instructions, while the hijacked plane 
flew on to Bahrain and Dubai. 

Schmidt also sent his chief trouble- 
shooter, State Secretary Hans-Jirgen 
Wischnewski, 55. to the Middle East. 
Aboard Wischnewski’s 707—code-named 
Oscar X Ray—were 31 additional troops 
of G.S.G. 9 as well as the unit's command- 
er. Ulrich Wegener. At dawn Saturday, 
Wischnewski reached Dubai and went to 
the control tower to talk with the hijack- 
ers by radio; he had no success. 


Azns the European leaders who 
called Schmidt to offer their sup- 
port as well as their sympathy was Brit- 
ish Prime Minister James Callaghan; 
Schmidt gladly accepted the offer. Ac- 


cordingly, the British provided the West | 


Germans with 1) special, highly sensitive 
listening devices for locating the terror- 
ists within the plane and 2) a supply of 
British “stun grenades,” which explode 
without scattering metal fragments, but 
can immobilize an enemy for about six 
seconds with their sound and flash. The 
stun grenades—along with two experts 
from Britain’s crack Special Air Service 
regiment—were soon en route to Dubai. 

On Saturday, Frankfurt instructed 
Flight 1231, still waiting in Ankara: “Fly 
back to Cologne. This is an order from 
the Interior Minister.” The commandos 
returned to West Germany and left again 
a day later on another 707. code-named 
Uniform Bravo. This time they flew to 
Crete to await further orders. 

In Dubai, Wischnewski persuaded 
Sheik Mohammed bin Rashid al Mak- 
tum, Defense Minister of the United Arab 
Emirates, to permit a rescue operation on 
his territory. After considerable argu- 
ment, Wischnewski agreed reluctantly to 
the sheik’s insistence that his own troops 
be allowed to participate. Disguised as 











mechanics, the commandos scouted the | 


aircraft and helped put aboard food, wa- 
ter, medicine, and even a birthday cake 
for one of the stewardesses. Annemarie 
Staringer. 28. Hijackers and hostages 
shared the cake in what passengers later 
said was the only moment of cordiality 
during the five-day ordeal 


On Sunday morning, only 40 minutes | 


before the first of the terrorists’ several 
deadlines for exploding the plane, Char- 
lie Echo took off unexpectedly. It headed 
first for the island of Masirah, 20 miles 
off the southeastern coast of the Arabian 
Peninsula, but the Sultanate of Oman re- 
fused to allow it to land. For at least two 
hours after that, nobody in the area was 
sure of the plane’s whereabouts. “Do you 
know where it is?” Aden asked Saudi Ara- 
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| Two terrorists 
in cockpit 
are kept 

| talking 

to control 

| tower... 

| 
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| bia, which replied: “We lost him.” In fact, 
| Charlie Echo had headed for Aden, cap- 
ital of the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Yemen (Southern Yemen), with a ten- 
minute supply of fuel left. This time the 
| skyjackers refused to take no for an an- 
| swer when they asked to land. “We are 
coming in,” shouted Mahmud at the Aden 
tower. “I repeat, we are coming in.” 
Oscar X Ray headed for Aden in pur- 
suit, but it too was refused permission to 
land. Bonn advised Wischnewski to try 
to buy his way in: “Reach the Southern 
Yemen authorities. If landing permission 
given, clarify that negotiations will in- 
clude development plans for Southern 
Yemen. Major development plans and 
funds for Yemen. Did you understand?” 
Southern Yemen still refused, and Wisch- 
newski flew on to Jidda in Saudi Arabia 
Before landing he received another ur- 
gent message from Schmidt: “The min- 
ister [Wischnewski] has a free hand in 
all the negotiations with all countries. Is 
that clear?” This may have been a coded 






advisory that West Germany had made | 


the final decision to use force against the 
| terrorists 


he hijackers’ most shocking act of sav- 

agery had already taken place in 
Aden. Because the Aden authorities had 
blocked the airport runway with fire 
trucks, Captain Schumann landed on an 
adjacent stretch of sand. After consider- 
able argument, he convinced the terror- 
ists that he should leave the plane to ex- 
amine the nosewheel. which had been 
slightly damaged during the landing 
When he climbed back aboard, Mahmud 
confronted him in a towering rage. “Are 
you guilty or not guilty?” he yelled, fore- 
ing the pilot at gunpoint to kneel at the 
head af the cabin aisle. Then Mahmud 
placed a pistol in Schumann’s face and 
killed him with one bullet. After that, one 
passenger said later. “we didn’t have any 
hope left.” 

Next morning, with Co-Pilot Jurgen 
Vietor, 35, at the controls, Charlie Echo 
flew on to Mogadishu, capital of Somalia 
It was followed by Wischnewski's plane 
from Jidda. For a full hour. Chancellor 
Schmidt talked by telephone with Soma- 
lia’s President Siad Barre. who finally 
agreed to permit a rescue operation to 
take place. Both Bonn and Mogadishu 
have denied reports that the Germans 
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As hijack leader bursts from 
cockpit, he is shot dead... 


| This will not be another Entebbe.” 


gave Somalia cash or promised assistance 
But the Somalis, involved in a desert war 













with Ethiopia (TIME, Oct. 24), unques- 


tionably need military aid. 

Meanwhile, the German 707 with the 
second contingent of G.S.G. 9 men aboard 
took off from Crete. “This is Uniform Bra- 
vo, airborne over Egyptian territory,” the 
captain told Frankfurt. “Got clearance to 
fly southward.” Frankfurt replied: “Ur- 
gent that you reach Mogadishu airport as 
soon as possible. Rush your flight plan to 
Somalia. Do not waste time.” A short time 





later, Frankfurt reversed itself and asked | 


Uniform Bravo to slow down and see if it 
could land at Djibouti for a while. Uni- 
form Bravo then reported that Djibouti 
was “asking too many questions we can- 
not answer,” so Frankfurt ordered: “Keep 


holding over the area.” Four hours passed | 


before Frankfurt sent the vital message 
to Uniform Bravo: “Fly to Mogadishu. 
Make landing after dark and avoid using 
inside lights. Your new identification is 
Juliet Kilo 66.” Presumably, this code- 
name change was a way of telling the 
commandos to prepare to attack 
Throughout the early evening. tele- 
phone lines to Europe were open, so the 
Lufthansa planes were on the air to 
Frankfurt only for radio checks. But these 
checks became more and more frequent 
as the hours passed: from every 30 min- 
utes to 20. then ten and finally two. Short- 
ly after midnight Frankfurt told the 
planes: “We have lost all telephone and 
telex connections. You are our only means 
of communication. Keep in touch.” 
During that period, the behavior of 





the hijackers became increasingly erratic | 


and menacing as another deadline ap- 
proached. At one point, they tied the hos- 
tages’ hands behind their backs with 
stockings and doused them with the re- 
maining liquor aboard, apparently to help 
fuel the flames if they set the plane afire 
The terrorists later untied the hostages, 
after being told by a West German dip- 
lomat in the control tower that Bonn 
would release eleven prisoners and fly 
them to Mogadishu. Mahmud consulted 
his “committee” and agreed to put off the 
deadline once more, this time until 2:30 
a.m. Tuesday. “It is seven hours’ flying 
time from Germany,” he told the passen- 
gers. “I will give them seven hours.” He 
advised the tower: “Don’t try any tricks. 


| 
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But it was, Forty minutes before the 
terrorists’ final deadline, the G.S.G. 9 res- 
cue operation began. While two of the ter- 
rorists were in the cockpit talking with 
the German diplomat in the control tow- 
er, 28 commandos—their faces blackened 
and bodies camouflaged—stealthily ap- 
proached the hijacked plane. Suddenly, 
there was an explosion on the runway—a 
diversion, and a signal for the attack. 
Smashing the emergency exits and blow- 
ing open the main doors with special ex- 
plosives, the rescuers lobbed their stun 
grenades into the cabin. “Hinlegen! Hin- 
legen!’ (Lie down! Lie down!) they shout- 
ed as they streamed aboard, 

From Wischnewski's plane 500 yards 
away, his pilot described the scene to 
Frankfurt in a running narrative. “This 
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the plane are open and the guys are en- 
tering the plane.” Frankfurt headquar- 
ters: "O.K., go ahead.” 

In Tel Aviv, Ham Operator Gurdus 
sat huddled before his set.* In Bonn, a 
member of Schmidt's crisis group recalled 
later. “You could have heard a speck of 
dust move.” 

“The emergency doors are open now, 
and I can see six, seven. eight hostages 
rushing from the plane ... They are run- 
ning toward the control tower ... Thirty- 
five, thirty-six hostages are out. Cars are 
picking them up ... More hostages. The 


| guys have control of the plane The doors 





“A news agency reported earlier that an Israchi. 
monitoring radio messages. had learned that com- 
mandos had landed in Mogadishu. Bonn asked that 
the report be withheld. Luckily. the hijackers were 


is Oscar X Ray. I can see the doors of | obviously unaware of it 
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are closed. It is over. The operation is 
over.” 

Frankfurt said calmly: “The Chancel- 
lor would like to know how many casu- 
alties there are.” 

“Please wait. Will come with the num- 
ber.” Minutes later: “Frankfurt, here is 
Oscar X Ray. Three terrorists killed, one 
badly wounded.” Mahmud and two oth- 
ers had been killed outright; the fourth. a 
woman, suffered a thigh wound and was 
taken to a Mogadishu hospital. One com- 
mando, one stewardess and four passen- 
gers were slightly injured. Except for the 
murdered Captain Schumann, all the hos- 
tages survived. 

“Copied O.K..” Frankfurt replied. 
| That was it, there was no fanfare. The 

next radio instructions simply ordered the 
plane to return toGermany. a 





| 





New Breed of Commando 


Ss ince terrorism in general and skyjacking in particular be- 
came international political threats, Western govern- 
ments have created special units to combat guerrillas and. 
if possible, rescue their terrified victims. The senior service 
in the war against terrorism is Britain’s 900-man Special 
Air Service Regiment. Founded in Libya in 1942 to pen- 
etrate the lines of Rommel’s Afrika Korps, the S.A.S. has bat- 
ued Communist guerrillas in Malaya, 
Mau Mau insurgents in Kenya, and 
I.R.A. gunmen in South Armagh, Prob- 
ably the most seasoned commando 
force is Israel’s General Intelligence 
and Reconnaissance Unit 269, its ac- 
complishments include the 1972 rescue, 
at Lod Airport in Tel Aviv, of 90 hos- 
tages aboard a Sabena jet that had been 
hijacked by Palestinian terrorists, and 
last year’s daring Entebbe raid. Late 
last week the U.S. Defense Department 
said that it too has a special strike force, 
made up of volunteers from several elite 
units of the Army, Navy, Marines and 
Air Force. Although trained primarily 
for hit-and-kill commando warfare, 
these troops have the skills and equip- 
ment to fight skyjackers and other 
small, desperate bands of terrorists 

All specialists in anti-terror give 
high proficiency marks to the West 
German unit, which was not well 
known even within its own country be- 
fore last week’s successful mission to 
Mogadishu. Grenzschutzgruppe Neun, 
or Border Protection Group 9, was cre- 
ated five years ago, after a bungled West German rescue al- 
tempt led to the Munich massacre of nine Israeli hostages 
and five of their Palestinian captors. The man chosen to or- 
ganize a new unit that would combat terrorism was its 
present commander: Ulrich Wegener, 48, a veteran officer 
of the federal border police. Wiry and tough. quiet and smart, 
Wegener saw his first military service as a 15-year-old 
pressed into Luftwaffe duty in the closing days of World 
War II. He learned English during seven months as an 
American P.O.W. 

At the time of the Munich killings. West Germany's 












G.S.G. 9 men dangle from chopper in training 





22.000-man border force* consisted of eight groups. Weg- 
ener’s new unit was simply labeled G.S.G. 9. But he was 
given an unusually large budget ($4.5 million to date) to set 
up his 178-man force and provide it with the most sophis- 
licated anti-terrorist equipment. 

Members of the elite group are chosen from border-po- 
lice volunteers. They are put through a two-day battery of 
physical and psychological tests, followed by six months ba- 
sic training; nine in ten are eliminated. Those that remain 
must become proficient in swimming, diving and mountain 

climbing. Among other special train- 
‘ing: 140 hrs. of karate. The men spend 
Eup to four hours a day practicing with 
= weapons that range from Smith & Wes- 
| son .38-cal. revolvers toa variety of ma- 
chine guns and other automatic weap- 
Fons. At G.S.G. 9 headquarters in St 
Augustin, near Bonn, they study the 
Stactics of terrorist organizations and 
*Jearn a variety of skills—picking locks, 
for example, or impersonating airline 
cabin attendants and mechanics. They 
specifically train in a wide range of 
Lufthansa aircraft. including the Boe- 
ing 737. Also stressed is an attribute of 
unusual importance: the ability to 
maintain a high degree of competence 
without testing it under battle condi- 
tions. Last week’s mission involved only 
eleven minutes of action—after five full 
years of preparation 

G.S.G. 9 is organized in six units of 
approximately 30 men each. In addi- 
tion to a command group. the force has 
four “action” groups—all with identical 
capabilities. The men are trained to op- 
erate against airplanes, boats and build- | 
ings. Within each group are specialists: demolition experts, 
communications men and even psychological advisers. The 
61 men that Wegener took to Africa last week included the 
28 men of one action group. a back-up unit and support spe- 
cialists with particular skills, All had spent hundreds of hours 
practicing for exactly such an assignment. “The raid was per- 
fect.” one grateful passenger told the commando who helped 
her out of the Lufthansa 737. “Hell.” he grunted. “it ought 
to be.” 
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"Which guards borders. airports. federal offices and high-ranking officials. 
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The Tightening Links of Terrorism 





Who they are and what they want 


“oO ne man’s terrorist is another man’s 
freedom fighter,” goes the old po- 
litical maxim, which is one reason why | 
terrorists are so hard to identify. None- 
theless, an expert in the subject, New 
York City Police Department Terrorism 
Specialist Captain Frank Bolz, estimates 
that there are 140 clearly defined ter- 
rorist organizations active in the world 
today. Some, like West Germany's Red 
Army Faction or Italy’s Red Brigades, 
nihilistically seek to destroy the societies 
that shelter them, and give little coher- 
ent thought to ultimate goals. Others, 
like the Sandinista guerrillas of Nicaragua 
or the Islamic Marxists of Iran, have spe- 
cific targets—overthrowing regimes they 
regard as corrupt and oppressive. Still 
others, like the Provos of the Irish Re- 
publican Army, regard themselves as 
the vanguard of regional independence 





movements 
At least one group is frankly mer- 
cenary: the Japanese Red Army will do 
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Masked I.R.A. member 





Carlos in French police photo 


Born in Safad, near Lake Tiberias, Had- 
dad studied pediatric medicine at the 
American University of Beirut and later 
joined a fellow student, George Habash, 
to form the Popular Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine. Haddad split com- 
pletely with Habash last year over the sky- 
jacking issue 

Some students of terrorism believe 
that Haddad was the mastermind behind 
the skyjacking of both the JAL plane last 
month and Lufthansa Flight 181. Even if 
that is not the case, he has more than 
enough grim incidents to his discredit, 
including the 1968 skyjacking of a 
Rome-Tel Aviv El Al flight and the 1970 
skyjacking of four passenger jets, three of 
which were later blown up in the Jor- 
danian desert. Haddad also planned the 
1975 terrorist raid on OPEC headquarters 
in Vienna, which forced the oil-produc- 
ing states to pay $25 million to ransom 
their ministers. The commander of that 
attack was Haddad’s sometime deputy, 





other terrorists’ dirty work—if the price 
is right. The participation of the Jap- | 
anese in such incidents as the 1972 at- 
tack at Tel Aviv’s Lod Airport and the 
1974 takeover of the French embassy in 
The Hague in order to free a compa- 
triot from prison points to an alarming 
central fact about contemporary terror- 
ism: the growing links of these orga- 
nizations. A number of West German 
radicals, for example, got their combat 
training at Palestinian-run camps in Leb- 
anon and Southern Yemen. Libya, which 
seems willing to bankroll revolutionaries 
all over the world, has supplied many of 
the groups with arms 

These tightening links raise the con- 
ceivability of a global organization, or per- 
haps a loose confederation, with a single 
leader—a boss of all bosses of world ter- 
rorism. At the moment, the most prob- | 
able candidate for that job would be Wadi 
Haddad, 48, a squat Palestinian who op- 
erates covertly from both Libya and Iraq. 
(He seeks anonymity to a point that one 
of the few pictures of him known to have 
existed has been stolen from the files of 


the notorious Venezuelan known as Car- 
los (real name: Ilyich Ramirez-Sanchez) 
Carlos has served as the liaison man be- 
tween terrorist groups in Europe and the 
Middle East 

A brief who’s who among major 
terrorist organizations outside West 
Germany 


ETA (for Euskadi ta Askatasuna, or 
Basque homeland and liberty). A sepa- 
ratist movement in the four Basque prov- 
inces of northern Spain. Generally Marx- 
ist-oriented, ETA seeks total independence 
for the provinces (and links with Basque 
areas of France) and rejects government 
offers of regional autonomy. Estimated 
active membership: 60 to 120. with thou- 
sands of supporters in the northern 
provinces of Spain. Its archcrime: the 
1973 bombing murder of Vice Admiral 
Luis Carrero Blanco, then Franco’s 
Premier. 


The Palestinians. Of the six major or- 
ganizations within the P.L.O., Habash’s 
PFLP is the most likely to spearhead a 


an Arab government intelligence agency.) | resurgence of terrorism if Palestinians 
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Masked ILR.A. me G *h police p Japanese Red Army leader 
The conceivability of a global organization with a boss of all bosses of world terrorism 


are not suitably represented at a Ge- 
neva peace conference. The PFLP is rad- 
ically Marxist in ideology and seeks to 
overthrow conservative Arab regimes. 
Active membership: about 3,500 gue- 
rrillas. Terrorist exploits: skyjackings. 
bombings. an occasional tour de force 
such as the capture of more than 80 peo- 
ple who were held hostage in their 


Amman, Jordan, hotel rooms for two | 


days in 1970 to dramatize the Palestinian 
plight 


The Japanese Red Army. A fanatic, rad- 
ical leftist movement whose cloudy ide- 
ology is part Mao, part Trotskyite per- 
manent revolution, part Che Guevarism 
Merged from a number of loosely knit 
radical groups. the Red Army has only 
about 40 active members but has been 
involved in terrorist exploits in Europe 
and the Middle East as well as Asia 
The best known: the 1972 massacre at 
Lod Airport, in which three Red Army 
terrorists, acting for the Palestinians. 
| gunned down 26 people 


The IRA. The fabled Irish Republican | 


Army in 1969 split into two wings: the 


Hooded Basque meets press 


Marxist “officials,” who have temporarily 
gone underground, and the Provisionals, 
who carry on the struggle for Eire Nua 
(a New Ireland) on behalf of Ulster’s 
Catholic minority. Since 1969 the Pro- 
vos have killed 1,800, including 460 po- 
licemen or soldiers. But 1,000 Provo sup- 
porters are in jail, and the Ulster 
Catholics, who once idolized them, are 
weary of violence 


The Montoneros. Once a neo-Peronist 
youth group—the name means bushfight- 
ers—the Marxist Montoneros of Argen- 
tina were responsible for many of the 
random murders and kidnapings during 
the regime of Isabelita Perén. The mil- 
itary junta has mounted a countrywide 
war against these archetypal Latin Amer- 
ican guerrillas, whose goal is to take 
over the government. At least 9,000 Mon- 
toneros have been killed or detained by 
police. But an estimated 12,000 remain 
at large, and their leaders—Mario Fir- 
menich, Fernando Vaca Narvaja, Ho- 
racio Mendizabal—have close contacts 
with the Palestinians. The Montonero 
slogan: FATHERLAND OR DEATH. a 
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Dispatch Editor Woods reads report of his banning; Prime Minister Vorster at National Party campaign rally 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Burning Bridges Between Races 


A crackdown on dissent, ‘come hell or high water” 


nder cover of darkness last week 
South African police loosed the coun- 
try’s most draconian wave of repression 
in almost two decades. Cruising the pre- 
dawn streets of ghettos from Durban and 
Cape Town to Soweto outside Johannes- 


burg, they detained within hours many of 


the best-known black leaders in the coun- 
try, more than 50 in all. In addition, under 
orders issued by Pretoria’s Minister of Jus- 
tice James Kruger, South Africa's largest 
black newspaper, The World (circ. 146,- 
000). was banned and its editor, Percy 
Qoboza, jailed without charges 
No fewer than 18 black and interra- 
cial organizations were banned, among 
them the Black People’s Convention, 
whose leader, Steven Biko, died while in 
police custody in September, igniting a 
fresh upsurge of protest (TIME, Sept. 26); 
and the Christian Institute, led by the 
Rev. C.F. Beyers Naude, an articulate, an- 
tiracist Afrikaner. Also banned were 
seven white activists and journalists asso- 
ciated with the black cause. One of South 
Africa's most outspoken white journalists 
Editor Donald Woods of the East Lon- 
don Daily Dispatch—was told of his ban- 
ning as he prepared to leave the country 
on a speaking tour in Britain and the U.S 
Banning and detention are cruel but 
not unusual punishments under South Af- 
rica’s strict security laws. Banned indi- 
viduals are, in effect, under house arrest 
for as long as the Justice Minister choos- 
es. They may not contact more than one 
person at a time, other than immediate 
family. Their movements are restricted 
and they may not be quoted in the press 
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Individuals apprehended on suspicion of 


posing a threat to South Africa's securi- 
ty, under a new law passed last year, can 
be detained indefinitely without trial. Jus- 
tifying the harsh steps, Kruger explained 
to the nation on a TV broadcast that the 
government had acted swiftly to defuse a 
dangerous “revolutionary climate,” fueled 
by “a small group of anarchists.” Preto- 
ria, he vowed, would re-establish the 
‘total stability” that preceded last year's 
bloody riots in Soweto 

Foreign reaction to the crackdown 
was immediate and caustic. State Depart- 
ment Spokesman Hodding Carter III said 
the Administration was “deeply dis- 
turbed” by what “seems to represent a 
very serious step backward.” Other offi- 
cials suggested that Washington might 
now be willing to consider diplomatic and 
economic sanctions against the South Af- 
rican regime. “I think they panicked,” 
said U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young 
“They are frightened, and they are com- 
mitting political and social suicide.” Am- 
bassador William Bowdler was called 
back to Washington from Pretoria for 
“consultations.” 


i South Africa, both the black and 
white communities initially were almost 
too stunned to protest. On the day of the 
government's move, cordons of security 
forces sealed off Soweto before any dem- 
onstrations could get under way. More 
than 150 blacks and Indians—and a 
handful of white sympathizers—were ar- 
rested in protests that followed the first 
shock. As TIME Johannesburg Bureau 


Chief William McWhirter reports: “There 
was little joy in Pretoria. Even among Af- 
rikaners, the mood was one of apprehen- 
sion and depression 

Some verbal assaults on the govern- 
ment crackdown were like cries of pain 
Said Member of Parliament Helen Suz- 
man of the small Progressive Party: “It is 
a complete admission by the government 
that it is unable to govern without resort- 
ing to absolute despotism.” Added Chief 
Gatsha Buthelezi, titular head of the coun- 
try’s 5 million Zulus: “The government 
of this country is by jackboot as far as 
blacks are concerned.” Even traditional 
supporters of the government were dis- 
mayed,. The Afrikaans daily Die Trans 
valer lashed out: “Who can doubt that the 
naked fist of bullying authoritarianism is 
brandished for all to see?” 

Why did the government choose so 
drastic a course of repression? TIME has 
learned that the debate on whether to 
stage the crackdown had been the dom- 
inant topic in Cabinet meetings since 
Biko’s death last month led to a wave of 
protest and international condemnation 
(At week’s end the government had not 
yet released an autopsy report on Biko 
but TIME learned that the cause of his 
death will be attributed officially to kid- 
ney disease. Signs of brain damage will 
be dismissed as inconclusive.) 

The Cabinet was clearly aware of 
charges by the verkrampte (conservative) 
wing of the Nationalist Party that the gov 
ernment's power and authority were erod- 
ing in the face of protests by urban blacks 
After studying probable responses from 
the business community and the press, the 
Cabinet decided—unanimously—to go 
ahead with the show of strength. Says one 
minister who was present: “We finally had 
to declare that we are the ones who gov- 
ern, come hell or high water.” 
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the new 


Dodge Challenger. 


© Standard MCA-Jet engine. 
40 MPG highway, 29 MPG city.” 


© Standard four-wheel coil 
suspension. 

© Standard radial-ply tires. 

© Standard cast-aluminum wheels. 


© Standard power front disc brakes. 


© Standard five-speed manual 
transmission. 

© Standard floor console with rally 
gauges (tachometer, trip odom- 
eter, oil pressure, ammeter). 


se 


*EPA mileage estimates. Equipped with standard 1.6 litre engine, manual transmission, and 4.22 rear axle ratio. Your 
mileage may vary, according to your car's condition, equipment, and your driving habits. California mileage lower. 


@® Standard overhead console with 
pivotal reading lights and digital 
clock. 

© Standard bucket seats (both 
reclining). 

© Standard tilt steering wheel. 

® Standard electric rear window 
defroster. 

® Standard dual outside mirrors 
(electronically controlled). 

® Standard power ventilation. 


© Standard interior trunk release. 

(ORS lie loR lanl iave Reales 
(instead of buzzer). 

® Standard inside hood release. 

® Standard plaid cloth interior 
with carpeting. 

® Standard lighted door locks 
(outside). 

Standard louvers (rear quarter 
windows). 

@}) Standard side-striping. 


Standard tinted glass (all windows). @) Standard locking gas cap. 
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@B&WT Co. 


FACT 1: We don’t want your taste 
buds to go to sleep. 


We believe there are elements in cigarette smoke that muddy the 
taste of fine tobaccos. They’re called aldehydes.” And FACT reduces 
these aldehydes so you can enjoy wide-awake flavor instead. 


FACT 2: We have smoke scrubbers 


in our filter. 


We believe this is a unique way of getting at tobacco flavor. As the 
smoke passes through the filter, these Purite” scrubbers work like magnets to 
reduce these aldehydes, while letting the good tobacco flavor come through. 


FACT 3:A patent on flavor in low ‘tar’ 
cigarettes: *3828800. 


Low ‘tar’ (8 mg.) FACT has great full flavor. And we get 
that flavor in a way so new we’ve been able to YTS, 5 <| 


patent it. It’s our Purite filter that reduces the a) 
aldehydes —those harsh-tasting gases that 
muddy the flavor of real tobaccos. Fy 
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Add it up. Great tobacco flavor. 
Only 8 mg. ‘tar’ A patented filter that selectively 


screens gases. Once you've got the 
facts, you'll get the FACTS. Ce 
“Formaldehyde, Crotonaldehyde, Acrolein. ~~ 





ZA , 
, Available in 


meer and menthol. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





8 mg. “tar”, 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method. 






















The simple 
instant camera with... 


a big difference. 


It's not enough to have a simple 
instant camera 

The camera's got to take simply beau- 
tiful color pictures 

And beautiful instant color pictures 
start with film 

Only Kodak instant color film gives 
you pictures with color by Kodak. Pic- 
tures in minutes protected by an elegant 
Satinluxe™ finish. Pictures you can take 
with the optional Kodak instant (elec- 
tronic) flash. Pictures that can be made 
into beautiful color copyprints and 
enlargements 

But everything starts with the film 
Kodak instant color film. It's the heart of 
The Handle™. .. Kodak’s lowest-priced 
instant camera 








Only Kodak instant cameras use Kodak instant film. 


And now save up to $10 on Kodak instant cameras and 
film! See your photo dealer about this limited time offer 





Despite the deaths of more than 600 | 
black protesters in the past 16 months 
(most in Soweto’s initial upheaval) and 
the detention of more than 2,500 others. 
right-wing Afrikaners believe the govern- 
ment has been too lenient in dealing with 
black unrest. As evidence, they point toa 
boycott by 200,000 students that has crip- 
pled most of the nation’s Bantu school sys- 
tem. Another factor in the decision was 
South Africa’s increasing economic dif- 
ficulties. Since last year’s rioting, foreign 
businessmen have been reluctant to in- 
vest in any long-term projects. Hard-lin- 
ers argued that unless black unrest was 
crushed by a policy of kragdadigheid (ex- 
treme toughness), it would deepen that al- 
ready wary mood among investors. 

Prime Minister John Vorster was 
seemingly unimpressed by the counterar- 
gument that investors might abandon 
South Africa in the face of possible in- 
ternational economic sanctions. Cam- 
paigning at an election rally near Johan- 
nesburg the day after the police roundup, 
the Prime Minister told cheering support- 
ers that protests from the U‘S. and else- 
where were irrelevant. “We are not gov- 
erned from overseas,” he said. “We are 
governed in South Africa.” As for threats 








The World 





that Washington's policy toward South 
Africa might change, the Prime Minister 
acidly mocked the Carter Administration 
“It will be nice for a change if they make 
policy for themselves.” His party's image 
is probably going to suffer. Vorster ad- 
mitted, but he was willing to sacrifice that 
for the “safety and security” of the state 
ie opting for so blunt an approach to se- 
curity, the government burned the few 
remaining bridges between itself and the 
resentful black community. After last 
week’s brutal reminder that white force 
is never far from the surface, however, 
most blacks will think twice before con- 
sidering the option of guerrilla warfare 
As for white moderates, the parties that 
speak for them may increase their pro- 
test vole in next month’s parliamentary 
elections, but there is no chance that they 
can defeat the Nationals 
There are liberals who fear that the 
worst is yet to come, and that South Afri- 
ca may turn into a dictatorship. Many see, 
in the closing of Qoboza’s World, an im- 
plicit threat that the adamantly antigov- 
ernment English-language press might be 
the next target. Certainly, if the govern- 
ment now wants to push through newspa- 





per laws that would place publications di- 
rectly under government scrutiny, there is 
nothing to stop it 

But John Vorster is shrewd as well as 
stubborn. Having placated Afrikaners 
with a show of strength, he might after a 
suitably triumphant electoral victory re- 
lease most of the detainees and reduce 
the threat to the nation’s press. (Last 
week, in a little-noticed token of liber- 
alization, the government reversed a de- 
cision that would have excluded black and 
Indian students from the mostly white 
Natal medical school.) But blacks and 
their white supporters would still have the 
memory of a vivid lesson—that the gov- 
ernment has the legal authority to crush 
dissent any time it pleases 

In the long run, is naked power 
enough? Before his banning, Donald 
Woods answered no, in these words about 
the Afrikaans mentality: “Like the Krem- 
lin, they think the enemy is words. But 
the enemy is thoughts. You can’t legis- 
late against thoughts. You can't detain 
them, or ban them, or restrict them, and 
that is why the present rulers of South Af- 
rica Cannot survive. The thoughts of many 
are against them, and ultimately they 
themselves are too few.” u 
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Words from a Silenced World 


In daily editorials and an occasional 
op-ed column known as “Percy’s Pitch,” 
The World Editor Qoboza has relent- 
lessly attacked racism, the apartheid 
laws, economic and educational dis- 
crimination, abuses of power by the po- 
lice, the government and its ministers 
—anything and everything South 
African that adversely affects the lives 
of his black readers. The messages that 
Qoboza has driven home most persis- 
tently: blacks must inevitably gain a 








share in power, and they must find com- 
mon ground with whites before it is too 
late. There is a bite to Qoboza’s warn- 
ings, and sometimes sarcasm. But the 
voice that the government has silenced 
as subversive spoke out in sorrow as of- 
ten as in anger. Excerpts from Qobo- 
za’s writings 


On apartheid. “People can never really 
appreciate what racism is unless they 
paint their faces and try to exist under 


if 











Detained Editor Qoboza in The World's Pressroom after the ban 








conditions blacks are expected to sur- 
vive in this country.” 


On the Steven Biko affair. “If the gov- 
ernment is too scared to undertake a full- 
scale inquiry to establish the cold truth 
behind these very disturbing events then 
they are not fit to govern and direct the 
destinies of millions of people. Deten- 
tions leave us cold, Mr. Kruger.” 


On last June’s Soweto riots. “Unless 
the government realizes the urgency of 
the situation and takes the necessary 
steps to eliminate friction, then what 
happened in Soweto may just be a pre- 
lude to bloodier confrontations.” 


On Prime Minister Vorster. “He has 
shown a complete lack of courage and 
decisive leadership at a crucial time in 
the history of our country. For the sake 
of South Africa and all her peoples we 
sincerely hope he will climb down from 
his ivory tower and start looking justice 
and morality in the face.” 


On increased security spending. “At 
the end when circumstances force us 
around the conference table—and no 
amount of guns can prevent that from 
happening—then we will wish we had 
the intelligence and foresight to do the 
right things when the Opportunity was 
there, There is still time if we can take 
the initiative. And the majority of our 
people at this time are crying out for jus- 
tice and bread, not guns.” 
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Polish Dissent 
Heats Up 


An underground manifesto 
questions Poland's system 


ff a crude homemade press in War- 

saw last week rolled 1,000 copies of 
Poland’s newest underground journal Glos 
(Voice). The issue should quickly become 
a collector's item. Tucked in among ar- 
cles on philosophy and international af- 
fairs was a seven-page manifesto that con- 
Stituted the boldest challenge to Poland's 
Communist regime since food strikes and 
riots paralyzed the nation in 1976. It may 
be one of the most important political doc- 
uments to surface in Eastern Europe since 
the near revolution of October 1956 

The statement, called the “Manifesto 
of the Democratic Movement,” attacked 
the “present economic disorganization 
decay of authority and disintegration of 
society.” The reason for this situation, it 
argued, was “the usurpation of the rights 
of citizens and the robbing of the nation’s 
independence.” 

Though the manifesto did not say so 
outright, it was clear that its authors con- 
sidered the Polish Communist Party to 
be the usurper and the Soviet Union the 
robber. Demanding the restoration of 
“sovereignty and democracy.” the man- 
ifesto called for “freedom of belief, 
thought, speech, information, assembly 
and work.” It insisted specifically on the 
right to strike, on free trade unions, ab- 
olition of censorship and complete reform 
of the electoral system 

Such freedoms have often been de- 
manded by dissident Polish intellectuals 
in statements and open letters. But the 
Glos manifesto went much further in ex- 
pressing outright resistance to the author- 
ity of the Communist Party itself. It dif- 
fered in an even more significant way 
from the human rights appeals that have 
proliferated in the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe in the past decade. Those ap- 
peals criticized Communist regimes for 
not putting existing laws into practice 
The Polish declaration took issue with the 
laws themselves. 


he manifesto was signed by 110 Poles, 

some of them active in the 23-mem- 
ber Workers’ Defense Committee. The 
committee was founded last year to sup- 
port the hundreds of workers arrested in 
the strikes against food-price hikes. Last 
month, the group was renamed the Com- 
mittee for the Self-Defense of Society, or 
KSS. Among the prominent KSS members 
who put their names to the manifesto last 
week were Historians Jan Yosef Lipski 
and Adam Michnik and Sociologist Jacek 
Kuron—plus a group of workers who were 
amnestied partly because of pressure from 
KSS 

The Glos manifesto is bound to em- 


The World 


barrass and anger the regime of Party 
Chief Edward Gierek. Still. it seemed un- 
likely that the government would crack 
down on the signers so close to President 
Carter's scheduled visit to Warsaw in De- 
cember. In Poland, such a move would 
only precipitate more protest 


In Prague last week. three signers of 


another manifesto, the Charter °77 human 
rights appeal, were tried for subversion. In 
the dock were Playwright Vaclav Havel 
Journalist Jifi Lederer and Theater Direc- 
tor Frantisek Pavli¢ek. A fourth defen- 
dant, Otto Ornest, had not signed Charter 
‘77 but was accused of handing documents 
to a foreign diplomat and was tried with 
the other three 

Prague’s prosecutors presented no 
proof to substantiate the charge that 
manuscripts smuggled abroad had ended 
up in the hands of the CIA. In lieu of ev- 


idence, the prosecution referred to a bar of 


chocolate that Lederer’s daughter had 
supposedly received from the CIA. After 
deliberating 14 days, the court meted out 
34 years to Ornest, three years to Lederer 
suspended sentences to Havel and Pav 
li¢ek. Said Havel: “It was a dress rehears- 
al for trials of many other signers of the 
Charter ‘77 s 


ISRAEI 


Yadin Jumps In 


As the country’s euphoria over 
Begin turns to doubts 


fter five months of indecision, the 
Democratic Movement for Change. 
Israel's newest and third-largest political 
bloc (behind Likud and Labor), finally 
voted last week to join the government 


Archaeologist Yigael Yadin speaking to newsmen 
“We must help the government or else we won't survive 








Until now, Premier Menachem Begin’s 
ruling Likud coalition has had a bare ma- 
jority —63 seats in the 120-member Knes- 
set: with the addition of D.M.C.'s 15 seats 
it will have a far more comfortable 78- 
seat majority. In return, the D.M.C.’s 
leader, Yigael Yadin. 60, former general 
and world-renowned archaeologist. will 
become Deputy Premier. and his party 
will get an additional three of the gov- 
ernment’s 17 Cabinet posts 


4 n negotiations with Begin before enter 
ing the government, Yadin and _ his 
party failed to win any concessions. Nev- 
ertheless, inclusion of the D.M.C. in the 
coalition may have a moderating effect 
on the government. A_ nonideological 
grouping of former Laborites and other 
political outcasts, the D.M.C. is by no 
means dovish. But it is pragmatic, and in 
coming into the government, the D.M.C 
has reserved the right to take independent 
positions on matters involving the West 
Bank; it may demand debates on the is- 
sue of Jewish settlements in the occupied 
territories. A D.M.C., presence in the gov- 
ernment will also dilute the influence of 
the ardently nationalistic religious parties. 
which, with 17 members, have heretofore 
held a pivotal place. Overall, the inclu- 
sion of the D.M.C. in the government will 
bring the coalition closer to the center of 
Israel's political spectrum 

The move comes at a time when many 
Israelis are expressing doubts about the 
effectiveness of their Premier. His health 
alone has caused widespread unease; Be- 
gin left a hospital and returned to work 
last week, but there are fears that the dam- 
age to his heart has not had time to heal 
More than that, however, there is a grow- 
ing concern that he has offered little in 
the way of new domestic programs ex- 
cept to allow more settlements in the oc- 
cupied territories; the economy is drift- 
_ ing. and the country is 
= heading toward an alarming 
30% inflation rate this year 
alone 

Why did the D.M.C. de- 
cide to join the government 
at this time and not earlier? 
Yadin, after the DMC 
membership council voted in 
Jerusalem to join the coali 
tion, predicted an “approach- 
ing emergency” in relations 
between Israel and the U.S 
Said he: “I hope I'll be prov- 
en wrong, but we're now fac- 
Ing the toughest test we've 
faced since 1948. We must 
help the government change 
the economy and solve so- 
cial problems—or else we 
won't survive.” Cynics de- 
tected another possible mo- 
uve: Yadin, as Deputy Pre- 
mier, will now be in a better 
position to succeed Begin 
should the ailing Premier die 
or become incapacitated. 
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Shell Answer Book library of 
money-saving tips from car experts 


Shell Answer Books are handy, easy- 
to-read guides you can store in the 
glove compartment. Get the latest 
Answer Books free from participating 
Shell stations. Or order them by mail 
with the coupon. 

1. The Early Warning Book. Learn 
how to spot some car problems before 
they cost you big money. 

2. The Breakdown Book. This sur- 
vival manual for car trouble on the 
road may come in handy sometime. 

3. The Gasoline Mileage Book. Pick 
up test-proven ways to save gasoline 
when you buy, drive, and take care of 
your car. 


4. The Car Buying and Selling 
Book. Eleven things you should know 
before you make a car deal. 

5. The 100,000 Mile Book. Six vet 
eran mechanics share their tips on 
stretching the life of your car. 

6. The Rush Hour Book. How some 
people can save up to $600 a year just 
by sharing their daily ride to work. 
How much could you save? 

7. The Driving Emergency Book. 
How to react to seven dangerous sur 
prises behind the wheel. 

8. The Car Repair Shopping Book. 
What driver and mechanic can do to 
take the hassle out of car repair. 


9. The Car Crime Prevention Book. 
How to fight back before you get 
ripped off. With tips on how to make 
your car harder to steal. 

10. The Car Fix-Up Book. How to 
make your car look better and hold its 
value longer. 


Just published! Book #11 
The Foul Weather Driving Book. 
Safety tips you should know when 
driving in rain, fog or snow. 


Order Answer Books for your drivers’ 
class, company safety department, or 
other organization. Theyre free in 
reasonable quantities 








Please send me the following 
| Shell Answer Books free of charge: 
| How many? Title 
1. Early Warning Book 
2. Breakdown Book 
| }. Gasoline Mileage Boo! 
| 1. Car Buying and Selling Bool 
5. 100,000 Mile Book 
6. Rush Hour Boo 
Driving 
S ( aw Re} 
9. Car Crime Prevention Book 
Car Fix-Up Bool 






Book 


ir Shopping Book 


-mMerpgen 





11. New! Foul Weather Driving Book 
L ores 


Name 


Group 


Come to 
Shell for answers 


State 


Zip 


Please allow 3 to 4 weeks for deliver | 





Mail to: Shell Answer Books | 
Shell Oil Company, Dept. T11 
P.O. Box 61609 
Houston, Texas 77208 
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| 1973, when the Getty Oil Co. ceased op- 


| dela Hague, near Cherbourg, stores its nu- 


_ no technology for disposing of this dead- 


| cided. So far, the industry's inventory of 





The Atoms Global Garbage 





Carter unveils a plan for 


In rural Cattaraugus C ounty, 40 miles 
south of Buffalo, the West Valley nuclear 
reprocessing plant has been shut down since 


erations there. Meanwhile, the radioactive 
waste created by the plant is buried in land- 
Sill trenches. Some of the poisonous gar- 
bage periodically leaks into Cattaraugus 
Creek, which feeds into Lake Erie, the 
source of water for Buffalo and surround- 
ing communities. 

In France, a reprocessing plant at Cap 


clear waste in giant steel tanks. But the 
tanks leak. The storage area has reached 
three times the acceptable levels of radi- 
ation. Traces of plutonium are being found 
along the Normandy coast, and crabs in 
the area have begun to show ulcerous sores. 
- of the atomic age: how to get rid 

of a rising flood of radioactive 
sludge that results from reprocessing ura- 
nium to extract plutonium, which is used 


to make atom bombs and as fuel for fast- 
breeder reactors. At the moment there is 


xXamples like these underscore one 
of the most frightening challenges 


ly garbage. But the stockpiles of nuclear 
waste smoldering away in upstate New 
York are only part of the problem. In ad- 
dition, each of the nation’s 65 nuclear gen- 
erating stations also produces waste in the 
form of spent uranium fuel rods, which 
are stored in dumping areas next to the 
plant. These storage areas have now be- 
gun to fill up, and the power stations have 
discovered that it is becoming difficult to 
find additional storage areas—a problem 
that could soon slow further development 
of nuclear energy or cause some power 
plants to shut down altogether. 

Last week the Carter Administration 
took a long overdue step to deal with the 
nuclear waste from generating plants and 
proposed that the Government take over 
responsibility for storing the spent fuel. 
The companies would transfer the ma- 
terial to the Government on a voluntary 
basis and pay a storage fee. How many 
Storage sites will be needed and where 
they will be located has not yet been de- 


spent fuel is 2,500 metric tons. and by 
1985, when some 75 new nuclear gener- 
ators will have come into production, the 
backlog will be nearly ten times that 
amount. Estimates put the inventory for | 
the year 2000 at an awesome 190,000 met- 
ric tons. 





Though the program is expected to 


nuclear waste 


be self-supporting, the White House will 
probably have to seek congressional au- 
thorization to spend up to $100 million 
for construction of a storage facility. The 
Government favors eventually depositing 
the spent fuel on a more nearly perma- 
nent basis in geologic formations like salt 
beds. But studies to determine the fea- 
sibility of such storage methods will not 
be completed until the mid-1980s. 

One aspect of the plan that is certain 
to draw the fire of antinuclear groups is 
the President's offer to have the U‘S, store 
the atomic waste of foreign reactors that 
use American fuel. Spent uranium rods 
used in reactors can be reprocessed to 
yield plutonium, which could be used for 
military purposes. By holding the spent 
foreign fuel in the U:S., Washington hopes 
to curb the global proliferation of nucle- 
ar weapons 





Worker checks fuel in New York reactor 





The storage tanks are filling up. 





The industry's reaction to the plan is 
generally good. Says Gordon Corey, vice 
chairman of Chicago’s Commonwealth 
Edison, the nation’s biggest user of nu- 
clear power: “I’m pleased as punch with | 
the program. It’s high time.” Until now. 
atomic-powered electric utilities have had 
to keep their spent fuel rods in water in 
large on-site storage tanks that resemble 
swimming pools. For a time, the U.S. also 
sealed a small amount of its waste in con- 
tainers and dumped it into the ocean. 
That practice was stopped in 1970. but 
concern about it lingers on. Last week re- 
searchers using a specially equipped sub- 
marine began an examination of an un- 





| derwater atomic dumping ground 50 


miles off San Francisco They were at- 
tracted by reports that the metal barrels 
have broken open and are allowing ra- 
dioactive waste to spread across the ocean 
floor. 

Growing public concern about the en- 
vironmental impact of atomic waste is 
hurting some utilities. In California, 
which has two nuclear generators in Op- 


| eration, worried state legislators last year 


passed a law blocking the licensing of any 
additional facilities until the waste prob- 
lem is solved. A recent Energy Research 
and Development Administration Study 
reported that as many as 23 nuclear plants 
may have to shut down entirely by the 
mid-1980s if alternative storage room is 
not provided. The Administration hopes 
its plan will prevent these and other plants 
from shutting down. If such shutdowns | 
were allowed to occur, the White House 
would have no hope of increasing nucle- 
ar production from its present level of 10% 
of the nation’s electricity supply to the 


1985 target of 20% 
& thing like a permanent solution to 
the waste problem. Critics of nu- 
clear power contend the program does not 
amount to a hill of isotopes; the only way 
to deal with the deadly waste. they ar- 
gue, is to slow or even discontinue the de- 
velopment of atomic power. Says Envi- 
ronmentalist Barry Commoner: “All the 
program does is take a difficult problem 
off the backs of the utilities and put it on 
the back of the Government. It’s dodging 
the issues. The real difficulty is that there 
are no adequate ways of dealing with the 
waste.” 
Commoner has a point. Unlike spent 
fuel rods, which are comparatively easy 
to handle, a great deal of the radioactive 


#4) 


tll, no expert in or out of Gov- 
ernment regards the plan as any- 
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The 1978 AMC Pacer Wagon. 
Now you can get the room and ride of a 
Pacer with the load space of a wagon. 


Because it’sa Pacer, you get the unique, 
wide design that provides so much more 
passenger room and comfort. 

And Pacer’s extra-wide stance, 
combined with rack and pinion steering 


and isolated suspen- 
sion gives youaroad- 
hugging stability, 
precise handling and 
an uncommonly 
smooth ride. 
Becauseit’sa 
wagon, you get plenty 
of utilityand conve- 
nience. That unique 
wide design gives you 
wagon space without 
wagon waste. The rear 
hatch opens onaload 
floorthat’s wide and 


flat, so you can useitall. And youcan 
create even more space by folding the 


rear seat down. 


The’78 Pacer Wagon has many 


luxurious features, too. Like individually re- 

clining front seats, extra quiet insulation, 

wood grain instrument panel, electric clock 

and much more. All standard at no extra cost. 
Sois the coverage of AMC’s exclusive 


BUYER PROTECTION 
PLAN® withthe only 
full 12 month/12,000 
mile warranty. That 
means AMC will fix or 


BOVE hae 


cept tires, whether the 


partis defective orjust 
* plainwears out under 


The new AMC Pacer Wagon’ unique wide design 
gives you wagon space without wagon waste. 


| 


* 


normal use and service. 
So, ifyou want the 
convenience ofa 
wagon, with the ride 
and comfort of a Pacer 
—you've gotit. 


The 1978 AMC Pacer Wagon. 
AMC @@ Pacer 


The room and ride Americans want. 


The size America needs. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. ‘76 ere yee 
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More Tobacco 
Less ‘Tar’ 


Rich, full flavor is the promise tk 
And it’s a promise that Vicero 
The method for delivering flavo 
Instead of using stronger toba¢ 
and a /ower? ‘tar’ blend than Wig 
The result is a mild, fully pg 
with an extra satisfying tas = 


And, yes, lower ‘tar’ tha OpWinston. 


1, DURING 1976, VICEROY KINGS HAD, BY WEIGHT, 22-35 MGS. MORE TOBACCO THAN a 
WINSTON KINGS AND 40-52 MGS. MORE TOBACCO THAN MARLBORO KINGS (AVERAGE PER CIGARETTE) Ne 

2. VICEROY HAS A UNIQUE, AGED-BLEND OF NATURALLY LOW ‘TAR’ TOBACCOS AND A SPECIAL PROCESS Pager 
THAT, ALLOWS THE USE OF MORE PARTS OF THE TOBACCO LEAF THAT ARE LOW IN ‘TAR’ PA es 
(VICEROY 16 MGS. ‘TAR! WINSTON 19 MGS. ‘TAR; MARLBORO 18 MGS. ‘TAR: AVERAGE PER CIGARETTE, : 
FTC REPORT, DECEMBER, 1976.) 


eroy makes. 
S. 
simple as it is smart. 
ceroy uses more‘ tobacco, 
ton Marlboro. 
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Sip into something 
Comfort able... 
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revat of Be hohe 
So smooth. Easy to sip. Delicious. Nothing like it! er 
Comfort® has a superb flavor and smoothness unlike 
any other liquor. It’s delicious, just over ice. 


That’s why it makes mixed drinks taste so much 'y 
better. Try it in your favorite drink; you'll be i 
convinced. Sip into something Comfort®able. 


You just know it’s got to be good... when it’s made with 


- Southern Comfort 


THERN COMFORT CORP Send for a Free Recipe Gu 








material is sludge and extremely 
difficuit to contain. This highly 
poisonous witches’ brew is left over 
in the reprocessing of spent fuel. 
Much of the present inventory has 
been produced by the Govern- 
ment’s nuclear weapons buildup 
| The waste is stored in massive un- 
derground steel tanks like those 
| near Richland, Wash., Aiken, S.C.. 
| and Idaho Falls. It totals 75 mil- 
lion gals., enough to fill a super- 
| tanker to overflowing. Because of 
| its intense radioactivity, however, 
the waste regularly eats through 
thick concrete and steel tanks and 
| seeps into the ground. The last ma- 
jor spill occurred at Richland in 
1973 when 115,000 gals. spilled un- 
detected into the ground, signifi- 
cantly raising the radioactive level 
in the area. One way to resolve the 
problem would be to solidify this 
sludge, package it in concrete or 
glass and bury it deep in the earth 
But as yet no technology for doing 
this exists, and estimates of the cost 
of developing one range from $2 
billion to $20 billion 
The ultimate nuclear head- 
ache, however, is disposing of the reac- 
tors themselves. By 2000, there will be 
roughly 300 nuclear facilities around the 
US., and at least 15 of them will have be- 
come obsolete and dangerous to operate 
Short of welding shut the entrances and 
placing the facilities under guard forever, 
the only solution is to dismantle them and 
bury the pieces. The difficulty of the task 
is now being underscored in the desolate 
Santa Susana Mountains, 40 miles north- 
west of Los Angeles, where a small Gov- 
ernment-buillt experimental generator is 
being torn down. 
Workmen, using remote-control cut- 
| ting torches and closed-circuit television, 


Lo 


MARRIED. Peter Boyle, 42. actor who 
played the monster in Young Franken- 
stein and Joe in Joe; and Loraine Alterman, 
35, freelance rock journalist; he for the 
first time, she for the second; at the Unit- 
ed Nations chapel in Manhattan 


DIED. Three members of Lynyrd Skynyrd, 
raucous rock group that called its music 
“Southern raunchy roll”; when their char- 
tered airplane crashed in a swamp near 
McComb, Miss. Among the six people 
killed were Lead Singer Ronnie Van Zant, 
Guitarist Steve Gaines and his sister Cas- 
sie, a vocalist with the group. All three 
were 28. Their latest album, Street Sur- 
vivors, had just been released 


DIED. Margaret, the Duchess d’Uzés, 44, nee 
Bedford; in an automobile accident near 
Paris. Famous for the parties she gave in 
Manhattan and Paris, the American-born 
oil heiress and socialite was married in 





Radioactive waste being buried in Idaho 
190,000 tons of it by the year 2000 


are slicing up the reactor a piece ala ume 
The slabs are then hoisted by a crane into 
an 8,000-gal. water tank. and will even- 
tually be transported in sealed containers 
to a burial site in the Nevada desert. The 
task will take another year to complete 
and will cost about $8 million. To pull 
down an average-size commercial reactor 
today could conceivably cost as much as 
$100 million, and that cost is likely to soar 


| in the years ahead 


Like the US., Europe and Japan 
are also struggling with the nuclear-waste 
problem and have yet to devise a way 
to resolve the issue. In Britain, for ex- 
ample, a reprocessing facility at Winds- 








| 
= 1 
cale on the Irish Sea is now the | 
focus of a highly publicized gov- | 
ernment inquiry, following a still 
unexplained storage-tank leak last 
March. France's La Hague repro- 
cessing plant has been a center 
of controversy almost from the 
time it was built in 1961. Critics 
charge that the aging plant is a 
catastrophe wailing to happen 
Many areas of the plant that were 
once serviceable have become so 
radioactive that workers must 
wear heavy. protective suits. More- 
over, the contamination is spread- 
ing throughout the facility, and 
breakdowns have increased dra- 
matically. As for safety. signs in- 
side the plant warn: IF THERE IS 
A CRITICAL REACTION YOUR BEST 
PROTECTION IS TO FLEE 

West Germany and Japan both 
have their hands full trying to dis- 
pose of the mounting stockpile of 
spent fuel at their reactors. The 
Bonn government, for instance. 
rapidly accelerated its nuclear 
electrification program after the 
1973 Arab oil boycott, and now has 
13 atomic power plants. But the 
whole program has fallen into a state of 
semiparalysis as a result of political op- 
position and a barrage of court injunc- 
tions from environmentalists. 

Washington's belated recognition of 
the U'S.’s leadership responsibility in nu- 
clear-waste management is a small but 
significant step. But it must be followed 
up with a continuing vigorous effort to re- 
solve the menacing threat of nuclear 
waste to the safety and well-being of 
whole populations. Otherwise the full 
dawning of the atomic age could be post- 
poned indefinitely, with grave conse- 
quences for a world already facing the 
threat of energy shortages a 





Milestones 


1968 to her third husband, Duke Emman- 


| uel de Crussol d’Uzes. who holds the old- 


est title in France 


| DIED. Arthur Bernon Tourtellot, 64. vice 


president and general executive of CBS 
and noted historian; of a heart attack; in 
Manhattan. Tourtellot served as associate 
producer of The March of Time films and 
adapted General Eisenhower's Crusade in 
Europe for a TY series. He was the au- 
thor of Benjamin Franklin: The Shaping 
of Genius, and William Diamond's Drum, 
The Beginning of the War of the Amer- 
ican Revolution—a widely praised ac- 
count of the Battle of Lexington and Con- 
cord—and other popular histories 


DIED. Marie-Thérése Walter, 68. Pablo Pi- 
casso’s mistress from 1927 to 1942 and 
mother of his daughter Maia; by her own 
hand (hanging): in Antibes, France. De- 
scribed by Art Critic John Berger as “sex- 
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ually the most important” woman in Pi- 


| casso’s life, she appeared in hundreds of 


his paintings and drawings 


DIED. Cal Hubbard, 76. the only man ever 
elected to both baseball's and football's 


| halls of fame; of cancer; in St. Petersburg. 


Fla. While playing tackle for the Green 
Bay Packers for nearly a decade, Hub- 
bard worked his way up through the mi- 
nors as an umpire and eventually became 
umpire in chief of the American League 


DIED. The Dowager Duchess of Marlborough, 
96. American-born widow of England's 
ninth Duke of Marlborough; in North- 
ampton, England. Friend of Degas, Rilke 
and Proust—who praised her “magnifi- 
cence and charm”—the Duchess presided 


| over Blenheim Palace until she and her 


| 


husband separated in 1933. For the past 
four decades, she had lived reclusively in 
a farmhouse with dozens of spaniels. 
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Economy & Business 


Executives cannot figure him out 





Carter: a Problem of Confidence 
































f any Democratic President could get 

along with business executives, it ought 

to be James Earl] Carter. He won his 

party’s nomination as an outsider rail- 
ing against bloated Government, angered 
liberals by putting a balanced budget 
ahead of expensive new social pro- 
grams, and disavowed any 
thought of imposing 
wage-price controls or 
even guidelines. Perhaps 
equally important, as Carter 
frequently observes, he is a 
former businessman himself 
During the campaign and for 
a while after the Inauguration, even 
many executives who voted for Gerald 
Ford did indeed warm to Jimmy Carter 
as they rarely do toward any Dem- 
ocrat. Bult now a severe 
problem of confidence 
has arisen between the 
President and a business com- 
munity that is increasingly sus- 
picious of and apprehensive about him 

The trouble has been greatly ag- 
gravated by Carter's televised as- 
sault on the oilmen who oppose 
his energy program as profi- 
teers out to “rob” American con- 
sumers and stage “the biggest rip-off in 
history” (TIME, Oct. 24). Nervous exec- 
ulives in many industries other than oil 
saw thal attack as an indication that Car- 
ter may after all be an antibusiness Geor- 
gia populist rather than the fiscal con 
servative he has often seemed. Says Frank 
Borman, the former astronaut who now 
heads Eastern Air Lines: “He is casting 
suspicion on business in general, and that 
is unfortunate. He doesn't have a very 
good idea of what 90% of the business 
men in this country are like.” Adds Edson 
Spencer, president of Honeywell Inc., the 
computer maker: “The way he said it 
makes you think there is some instability 
there. You think, ‘If that is the emotional 
way he feels about the oil companies, it 
might be me next 

But business disaffection with Carter 
did not begin with the explosion at Big Oil 

and it would now persist even if the 

President had called the oilmen a group 
of public-spirited gentlemen. As Carter's 
energy program has been gutted in the 
Senate, as his much-touted tax-reform 
program remains unborn, as high infla- 
tion and high unemployment persist, 
many corporation bosses have come to see 
the President as someone who partic- 
ularly unnerves them: an incompetent, 
or-at least vacillating, Chief Executive 
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In their view, Carter has tried to tackle 
too many major problems at once—en- 
ergy, taxes, welfare reform—without 
| thinking them through. They believe he 
lacks a clear idea of where he wants to 
take the economy, let alone how to get it 
‘| there. The result is that worst of all busi- 
ness bugaboos: uncertainty 
Corporate executives are by no means 
alone in that uncertainty. Stock traders 
are so unsure about the direction of the 
economy that their selling 
has driven down the 
Dow Jones industrial av- 
erage about 19% so far this 
year, from 1,000 at the end of 
1976 to under 810 now. Louis 
Harris surveys show a staring 
pessimism among the general 
public about Carter’s economic 
policies. In September only 26% of those 
polled by Harris gave the President a pos- 
itive rating on his overall handling of the 
economy 
Uncertainty about the Car- 
ter Administration among 
business leaders is particu- 
larly dangerous because it 
gives them one more reason for 
holding back on the expansion programs 
that are necessary to keep production 
growing and bring down unemploy- 
ment. And businessmen already 
have plenty of cause for such cau 
uon. The deep recession of 1973-75 shook 
their faith that the economy would keep 
rising, with only minor setbacks; the dou- 
ble-digit inflation of 1974 made them 
doubt that they could realistically esti- 
mate future costs; the Arab oil embargo 
of 1973 and the fears of energy shortages 
that followed caused them to wonder 
whether they could find fuel to power new 
plants, and at what price. Investment al- 
ways involves some risk, of course, but in 
the minds of many executives the risks 
now outweigh the potential rewards. Says 
Grant Simmons Jr., chairman of Simmons 
Co., the Georgia mattress maker: “Ten 
years ago, management would make in- 
vestment decisions on the basis of intu- 
itive, broad-stroke guesses. Now we want 
to be damn sure we see the fish in the bar- 
rel before we shoot.’ 
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urrently, the threat of low-priced 
foreign competition also worries 
businessmen—and with good rea- 
son. The US. trade deficit is bal- 
looning toward a horrendous $30 billion 
this year, almost five times the 1976 fig- 


ure. The present drop in the value of 
2 1 oe, 
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the dollar—6% against the Swiss franc, 
for example, in the past eight weeks 
—hardly inspires confidence either. Un- 
ease about many of these matters predates 
Carter's Inauguration, but there is no 
question that doubts about the President's 
economic policy have increased the re- 
luctance to invest. Says Willard Butcher, 
president of Chase Manhattan Bank: 
“Frankly, many companies just don't 
know whether to go forward with capital 
expansion plans because they have got no 
clear signals from Washington.” A senior 
Official of California's BankAmerica 
Corp. adds, “They are waiting to see what 
happens to the energy program, what 
happens to taxes.” 


ctually, capital investment has late- 
A ly been picking up somewhat. In 
real terms—that is, discounted for 
inflation—it is increasing at an 
annual rate of about 7% to 8%. But Ad- 
ministration officials, who are as insistent 
on the need for investment as any busi- 
nessman, would prefer an increase of 10% 
or more. That is essential to the Admin- 
istration’s economic strategy. At the mo- 
ment, the economy is growing satisfac- 
torily; real gross national product is 
expected to rise a bit more than 5% this 
year and about 4.5% in 1978. Though that 
is not enough to cut into the unemploy- 
ment rate, which has been stuck at around 
7% for the past six months, it has sent to 
an alltime high the number of people who 
do have jobs 
But Administration officials, such as 
Charles Schultze, chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, fear the growth 
rate might drop to around 3% in the sec- 














Secretary of the Treasury Blumenthal 
Th&e is no éminence grise 


ond half of next year—a pace too slow to 
prevent another rise in unemployment 
Consumers, they think, cannot spend 
much more on cars, houses and other 
goods than they are now doing; if a slow- 
down is to be avoided, business spending 
must rise more than it has 

So Administration leaders are worried 
almost as much about the mood of busi- 
ness as businessmen are worried about 
them. Says Treasury Secretary W. Mi- 
chael Blumenthal: “We confront a trou- 
bling paradox: on the one hand, good eco- 
nomic recovery in 1977 and reasonably 
good prospects for 1978: and on the oth- 
er, the lowest level of business confidence 
in a long time.” 


What exactly is it that makes busi- 
nessmen so apprehensive about Carter? 
Many executives are far from clear in ex- 
pressing their doubts. They speak gener- 
ally of confusion. indecision and a lack 
of leadership—a view hardly consistent 
with their assertion that the President is 
trying to do too much, too soon. But cor- 
porate leaders do identify five specific 
concerns, all of which reinforce in their 
minds the picture of a President who does | 
nol appear to understand the needs of the 
modern U.S. economy 


Energy. The more businessmen ponder 
the program that Carter presented to 
Congress in April, the less they like it 
The program relies primarily on taxes to 
force conservation by raising the cost of 
fuel to consumers. To many execulives, 
that is wrongheaded reliance on Govern- | 
ment fiat. The emphasis, they think. | 
should be put on increasing production 
of oil, gas, coal and nuclear power by 
granting energy companies more incen- 
tives. David Packard, chairman of Hew- 
lett-Packard Co., Palo Alto, Calif. a 
maker of measuring instruments, says 
with a snort that Energy Secretary James 
Schlesinger, who put the program togeth- 
er, “doesn't have the brains God granted 
a goose about the way the economic sys- 
lem is supposed to work.” 

That is an angry exaggeration: Schle- 
singer is conceded even by most of those 
who disagree with him to possess a first- 
class mind, and he and Carter are grap- 
pling with a peculiarly baffling problem | 
to which no one has proposed a wholly 
satisfactory solution. Businessmen argue 
that Carter's taxes would only feed in- 
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Jimmy’s Own View 


Last week Jimmy Carter gave his own explanation of his 
troubles with U.S. businessmen. The occasion: a meeting with 
a group of European businessmen and TIME editors, cor- 
respondents and executives in the Rooseyelt Room of the White 
House. Carter was asked, “Why do you think the American 
business community doesn't have more confidence in you and 
your policies?” Excerpts of his reply: 


i think we have addressed some controversial issues, for 
one thing, that create uncertainty about the future—to 
evolve a new energy policy without knowing what the out- 
come will be. We also are addressing some of the basic ques- 
tions concerning employment with our welfare-reform pro- 
posal. We are now coming up with a tax measure . . . 

Some other matters are disturbing to the business com- 
munity. I think one of the major reasons for perhaps a low- 
ering in the stock market values has been the increase of 
fluidity of the money supply and the increase in interest 
rates put on by the Federal Reserve Board. But I think 
that once we get through this session with an energy pack- 
age that is adequate and once the tax-reform proposals 
are revealed, there will be restoration of some business con- 
fidence in myself. 

I think it is accurate to say that between me and Pres- 
ident Ford, only about 5% of the business leaders of the 
nation supported me. So it is not a derogation of support 





that previously existed. It is a struggle on my part to in- 
crease my support within the business community. But | 
am their President, and they want me to succeed. I feel 
very close to them. 

As a businessman myself—that is my profession—I 
understand the special problems of the business commu- 
nity. And in the tax-reform package we hope to stimulate 
our economy to some degree, provide easier accumulation 
of capital for increased investment. And I think that these 
two basic premises of the tax-reform package, combined 
with success in the energy field, will be a great step 
toward restoring, or at least establishing, increased 
confidence. 

I also will begin a series of meetings with the business 
leaders so they can get to know me better and understand 
what our long-range objectives might be. We have a prob- 
Jem with the steel industry in our country. I had a very pro- 
ductive meeting in this room last week with labor, man- 
agement, economists and Congressmen who are interested 
in the steel industry in our nation. The first statement that 
was made was by the steel executives: “We do not want quo- 
tas; we do not want trade barriers to prevent imports of 
steel. What we want is an enforcement of the American 
antidumping laws. What we want is predictability within 
the economy, within Government programs, in environmen- 
tal protection measures and so forth. We just can’t deal 
with an uncertainty.” 

I think there will be a repairing of the present problems 
among the business leaders as relates to my Administration. 
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| much; the Administration contends that 
fuel costs to the consumer must go up and 
business cannot expect to take all the in- 
crease in profits. The outcome, so far, is 
a debilitating uncertainty: the House 
passed Carter's program almost intact. 
the Senate dismembered it and no one 
can now predict what compromise may 
emerge ffom the conference committee 
Meanwhile, businessmen apprehensively 

| note that polls indicate that Carter has 





David Packard 
Schlesinger “doesn t have 
the brains God granted a 
goose about the way the 
economic system is sup- 
posed to work.” 








yet to convince the public that there is 
any energy crisis at all. Says Herbert 
Schmertz, vice president of Mobil Oil 
Corp.: “There is no consensus in this coun- 
try for any energy policy. including ours.” 


Taxes. The Administration’s tax-reform 
program, which was originally supposed 
to go to Capitol Hill as early as Septem- 
ber, has indefinitely been held up, and 
many businessmen take that as a sign of 
presidential indecision. Actually, the 
principal reason for the delay is that the 
Administration wants to get the energy 
fight out of the way first. In any case, it 
has inspired some wild—and false—sto- 
ries in executive suites. Says J. Edwin 
Matz, president of John Hancock Mutu- 
al Life Insurance Co.: “It's rumored that 
the tax bill has things in it so horrendous 
you can’t believe it.” 

Carter does intend to propose taxing 
all capital gains at full ordinary-income 
rates (at present, only half the profit on 
sales of assets such as stock and real es- 
tate is usually taxed). Businessmen com- 
plain that that would inhibit the very in- 
vestment the President says he is so 


Frank Borman 

Carter “doesnt have a 
very good idea of what 
90% of the businessmen 
in this country are like.” 





anxious to promote. Says James L. Moo- 
dy Jr., president of Hannaford Bros, Co., 
a Maine food distributor: “The chief in- 
centive to invest in business is to make 
money. Such proposals will slow down 
businessmen’s investments in the US. at 
a time when countries like the Soviet 





| on dividends. which are taxed first as cor- 





| the Federal Reserve's sporadic efforts to 


| of money supply push up interest rates 
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flation without reducing consumption | Union and Japan are allocating more for 


capital investment.” 

Treasury's tax-reform proposals to 
Carter also contain many provisions de- 
signed to give business more money for in- 
vestment. Among them: a cut in the top 
corporate tax rate from the present 48% 
to 46% or less; more generous investment 
tax credits: some easing of the double tax 


porate profits and then as individual in- 
come to shareholders. Strangely, these 
concessions have made next to no impres- 
sion on businessmen, who seem unwilling 
to believe anything good about the tax 
bill until it is sent to Congress with Car- 
ter’s blessing. 


Inflation. Despite blips up and down, the 
rate of price increases has been pretty 
much stuck at around 6% annually since 
the spring of 1975, and most economists 
predict that it will continue at about that 
pace through next year; some recent eas- 
ing has been illusory because it has re- 
flected a drop in food prices that will not 
last. Businessmen complain that Carter 
seems to have no idea how to bring the 
rate down; the “anti-inflation™ policy he 
announced last April turned out to be 





Herbert Schmertz 

“There is no consensus in 
this country for any en- 
ergy policy. including 
ours.” 


largely a list of regulatory and review 
measures. 

That criticism exasperates Carter's 
aides. Says Blumenthal: “When you ask 
the business community what they have 
in mind, I don’t hear anything. You men- 
tion guidelines. wage and price controls, 
jawboning—no, no. no, they don’t want 
that.” The President himself notes that 


check inflation by restricting the growth 


—and rising interest rates have helped to 
depress the stock market. Last week the 
White House issued a highly unusual “no- 
lice to the press” warning the Federal Re- 
serve not to push interest rates higher. 

Businessmen have a valid point in 
contending that Carter could have re- 
frained from politically inspired moves 
that are likely to make inflation worse: in- | 
creasing farm subsidies, for example. Ar- | 
thur Okun, a member of TIME’s Board of 

Economists and sometime Carter adviser, 
calculates that the Administration’s own | 
acts will add more than a point to the 
1978 inflation rate 





Regulation. Carter did not erect the net- 
work of transportation, labor, safety and | 





environmental regulations that’ many 
businessmen feel is strangling them, and 
his criticisms of the abuses of Big Gov- 
ernment during the primary campaign led 
some to believe that he would make the 
regulations less onerous. Now they can 
see no sign that he has or will. CEA Chair- | 





Reginald Jones 

“Bert Lance was one who 
was quite close to the 
President, never failed to 
return a call that was 
made to him, never failed 
fo grant us an interview.” 


man Schultze contends that the Admin- 
istration has brought about some im- 
provement in the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA), which had 
gained well-deserved notoriety for enforc- 
ing niggling rules. That is news to exec- 
utives, who find OSHA as petty-minded as 
ever. Grant Simmons Jr. complains that 
OSHA rules amount to “major capital pro- 
grams imposed willy-nilly on business 
with a virtual carte blanche” —sometimes 
to modify plants that have had “no his- 
tory of accidents in 50 years.” 


Bert Lance. Businessmen did not think 
Carter should have kept Lance as Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Bud- 
get, some, indeed, regard the President's 
long defense of Lance as evidence of un- 
reasonable stubbornness. Nonetheless, 
now that Lance is gone, they feel they 
have lost their only real friend in high Ad- 
ministration councils. Says General Elec- 
tric Chairman Reginald Jones: “Bert 
Lance was one who was quite close to 
the President, never failed to return a call 
that was made to him. never failed to 
grant us an interview, and always was a 





Edson Spencer 

“You think, ‘If that is the 
emotional way he [Carter] 
feels about the oil com- 
panies, it might be me 
next.” 








conduit through which our thinking could 
reach the President.” 

Lance’s exit especially troubles busi- 
nessmen because they feel Carter, what- 
ever his own sentiments, has filled the Ad- 
ministration’s second-level posts with 
people who have no sympathy for them 





| and favor more regulation. Oilmen are 


particularly suspicious of S. David Free- 
man, who helped Schlesinger draft the en- 
ergy program; they regard him as a doc- 
trinaire conservationist who does not even 
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j that taking really g00d ~ = 
pictures is very difficult... thati™ 
must take a lot of skill and very ~ 
expensive camera equipment. You 
know, like those professionals you" ~~ 
always see with their 35mm Nikon 
cameras. 

“That's what I used to think, 
Until one day, when I stopped in 
at this camera store, and the 
dealer told me the Nikon people 
make a low priced camera called 
the Nikkormat. Not only could I 
afford it, but it was simple to use. 

“To prove his point, he took a 
Nikkormat off the shelf and 
showed me how it works. Within 
five minutes, I was able to use the 
i camera myself. 1 bought it. 


that taking 
Id be so easy?” 


“] felt really comfortable with 
my new Nikkormat right from the 
start: And, the color prints I got 
from my very first roll of film were 
so sharp and clear, I knew I'd : 
made the right choice. The built-in 
meter gives me great exposures 
every time. For indoor flash shots, 
I got myself a Nikon automatic 
electronic flash-it’s as simple and 
reliable as my camera. And, with 
all those interchangeable lenses 
and accessories Nikon makes for 
my Nikkormat, | just know there 
isn’t any limit to what I can do!” 
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want lo increase energy production. Wil- 
liam P. Tavoulareas, president of Mobil 
Oil Corp., adds that “everybody we see 
in the Interior Department these days is 
an environmentalist.” 

Businessmen. of course. do not judge 
Carter solely on economic issues; like oth- 
er citizens, they are still trying to make 
sense of the President's personality. Many 
have concluded that Carter is a head- 
strong man who cannot believe he is ever 
wrong. Says Matz of John Hancock: “I 
think that it has become clear that he 
brings to the job his own values as a Geor- 
gia-born and -bred peanut farmer and he 
does not have much use for other peo- 
ple’s values. He operates less on consen- 
sus than other Presidents have.” 


aymond Holliday, chairman 

Hughes Tool Co., says Carter 

“seems never to be willing to com- 

promise or accept advice. He is re- 

luctant to admit that it is possible for him 

to make a mistake.” Gene Woodfin, chair- 

man of Marathon Manufacturing Co., a 

Houston-based maker of drilling rigs, 

caustically characterizes Carter's attitude 

“He’s 100% right and everyone else is 

100% wrong, and he’s the President and 
we have to do it his way.” 

William W. Weide, president of Fleet- 

wood Enterprises, Inc., of Riverside, 

| Calif.. a maker of mobile homes, is dis- 

| turbed by the prominence of Carter's fam- 

| ily: “I don’t know where he ever thought 
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he got a mandate from the American peo- 
ple to have Rosalynn Carter handle the 
South American issue and Lillian Carter 
handle other issues.” Many executives are 
disturbed by Carter's reliance on the ad- 
vice of a close-knit Georgia Mafia. Says 
Thomas Sampson, managing partner in 
the Boston office of Arthur Andersen & 
Co., the accounting firm, and a New Eng- 
land fund raiser for Carter: “I don’t think 
all the brains in the world are in the 
Northeast. But I don’t think they are all 
in Georgia either.” 

Carter has his defenders in the busi- 
ness community. John D. deButts, chair- 
man of American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.. calls the attention of his executive 
colleagues to the proposals favoring busi- 
ness in the draft tax-reform program 
Sampson contends that businessmen are 
judging Carter too quickly. Says he: “It’s 
almost as if he were being photographed 
every 15 minutes to see if he’s aging grace- 
fully. He can’t turn the economy around 
in ten months, and anybody who suggests 
he can is a damn fool.” Donald Frey, 
chairman of Bell & Howell, who has con- 
siderable doubts about Carter's preachy 
moralism, nonetheless gives the President 
high marks on one subject: “On interna- 
tional economic issues, Carter is dead 
right. There is no ambiguity about where 
Carter, [Chief Trade Negotiator Robert] 
Strauss and Blumenthal stand. They are 
opposed to protectionism.” 

Even Carter's supporters, however, 
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share the nagging doubt that the Pres- 
ident has any comprehensive economic 
policy. Says Donald Kendall, chairman 
of PepsiCo: “We have a very confused ball 
game. There are big problems, and peo- 
ple don’t know what will happen. With a 
Democratic Congress and a Democratic 
President. you'd think we would know 
where we were heading.” 

Part of the confusion arises because 
Carter must try to satisfy many con- 
Stituencies besides business—liberals, 
labor. blacks—and he has zigged and 
zagged between their conflicting de- 
mands. Generally. he has pleased en- 
vironmentalists far more than business- 
men—but he also has proposed a speedup 
in the licensing of nuclear power plants 
that dismays some environmentalists 
More important, he pleased business ini- 
tially by asking for an increase in the min- 
imum wage so small that AFL-CIO Pres- 
ident George Meany called it “shameful.” 
Now, he is prepared to sign a bill in- 
creasing the minimum wage by 45%, to 
$3.35 an hour in 1981—a boost that busi- 
nessmen consider highly inflationary 

The confusion is compounded because 
there is no economic éminence grise in the 
Carter Administration. Says Blumenthal 
“That label never applied to Bert [Lance] 
or to Charlie [Schultzel or to me, and in 
my judgment it probably never will. It's 
easy to convince yourself that you're the | 
only one he’s listening to, but that’s 
baloney.” 


nstead, says one CEA staffer, “the only 
guy making economic policy is Car- 
ter, for good or ill. He is reluctant to 
delegate authority and judges every is- 
sue on the merits of the case presented to 
him.” And the President does tend to con- 
sider issues one by one. A senior Admin- 
istration official asserts: “Although he’s a 
very fast learner, he doesn’t move easily 
from one concept to another. You can 
open one subject, and he'll quickly have 
it mastered. Then he'll master a second 
one. But he often doesn’t see the relation- 
ship between one and another, despite a 
really first-class mind.” It is also true that 
Carter has committed himself to seem- 
ingly incompatible economic goals: a 
4.75% unemployment rate, a 4% infla- 
tion rate and a balanced budget in 1981 
Nonetheless, there is an economic 
grand design of sorts. It proceeds from 
the assumption that the economy is in a 
delicate balance between inflation and 
unemployment, and so needs gentle treat- 
ment. The idea is to feed in just enough 
stimulus to maintain moderate growth, 
without accelerating inflation—at the 
price of a very gradual decline in un- 
employment. Says one White House ad- 
viser: “That's the hardest thing in the 
world—not to yank the economy around 
It doesn’t give anybody very clear sig- 
nals.” expansionary or deflationary. It 
also is not a very inspiring vision for 
the country and is a difficult policy for a 
Democratic President to proclaim pub- 
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1978. What a 
colorful year of 
TIME to give for 
Chrristinas? 


In fact, L978 promises to be 
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dramatically increased its use of 
color photography to enhance 
every section of the magazine 

So now from the continuing 
power struggles in Peking to the 
new powder kegs in the Middle 
East, Africa and Latin America 
from the latest breakthroughs in 
medicine to discoveries in space 
and the finest in movies, plays and 
hbooks—ever\ week of 1978, vour 
viftof TIME will wrap up the most 
interesting and significant News 
in fast, sharp, memorable writing 
and vivid full-color photography 

The cost of a vears gilt sub 
scription? Only $20, at the money- 
saving Christmas rate. (Regular 
rate: $26.) Just fill in and mail 
the attached card. Or phone 800- 
621-8200 toll free. (In Hlinois, 
800-972-8302.) As soon as we 
have vour order, well rush vou 
TIME Christmas cards to 
wunounce vour gifts with 

Right now, why not sit down 
and give a whole vear for Christ 
mas? For thinking people, TIME 
for 1978 is now one of the most 
colorful gifts vou could think of 
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were then packed into the 


licly, because it sounds so much like the 
Strategy that Gerald Ford might have 
followed 

What can Carter do to get the mes- 
Sage across? All is not lost, by any means 
For all their disenchantment, most exec- 
utives do not yet regard Carter as an 
enemy or believe that he sees them as 
one. Many indeed seem almost pathet- 
ically eager for some sign of reassurance 
from the President. Executive after ex- 
ecutive begs for a clear program to set 
the rules under which business should op- 
erate, even if business does not agree with 
them 

Those asserlions must be taken with 
a large grain of salt. It is difficult to en- 
vision businessmen embracing a tax pol- 
icy that provides for full taxation of cap- 
ital gains. There are real and serious 
differences that should be argued out, 
rather than papered over by facile talk of 
“betler communication.” But the differ- 
ences should be between adversaries who 
know each other's position. Many busi- 
nessmen are bothered most by a feeling 
that Carter simply does not listen to 

never mind agree with—them,; they 

would like a chance to argue with him 
face to face. Says O. Pendleton Thomas, 
chairman of B.F. Goodrich Co: “The 
President hasn't been willing or hasn't 
had the time to meet with business lead- 
ers. Calling each other names in the press 
is counterproductive.” 


lumenthal and others pledge to ar- 
range a series of meetings between 
Carter and business leaders. Such 
meetings do seem to help: for ex- 
ample, on the same day that he assailed 
Big Oil, the President dropped in on a 
White House conference between his 
aides and steel executives and cheered the 
steelmen by pledging to take vigorous ac- 
tion On any complaints they file against 
“dumping” of foreign steel in the U.S 
(that is, the selling of imports al prices 
below their costs of production). The Pres- 
ident is also considering a major speech 
on economic policy just before or after 
his nine-nation tour in late November 
Meetings and speeches. of course, will 
not resolve deeply felt differences, nor 
should they. But they can at least define 
what the differences are and leave each 
side better prepared to argue its position 
Traditionally Republican businessmen 
will probably never feel wholly comfort- 
able with a Democratic President, nor will 
such a President ever totally dispel his sus- 
picions of business. But both sides are 
locked into a partnership that they can- 
nol escape. Businessmen know their com- 
panies’ profits depend heavily on Wash- 
ington’s tax, spending and energy policies: 
the President realizes and has often said 
that only business can make the invest- 
ments, create the jobs and pay the wages 
necessary to produce prosperity. It is only 
natural that both should resent that mu- 
tual dependence—but it is a hopeful sign 
that both recognize it 5 
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Lifting the Minimum Wage 


Labor claims a big victory 


xultation filled the headquarters of 

the AFL-CIO last week—and with 
good reason. After a series of rebuffs from 
the overwhelmingly Democratic Congress 
it had helped elect, labor won its first sig- 
nificant legislative victory of the year 
Against the vigorous opposition of busi- 
ness and many economists, Congress 
voted to boost the minimum wage from 
its present $2.30 an hour to $3.35 by 1981, 
an increase of 45%. Unlike in past ef- 
forts, the unions pulled out all stops to 
press for the measure, putting together a 
potent coalition of blacks, womens’ 
groups, church and labor leaders. Said 
AFL-CIO Spokesman Al Zack of labor's 
hard-fought campaign: “This time we 
went to the Hill and lobbied on a person- 
to-person basis.” 

Under the new measure, the mini- 
mum wage will rise*to $2.65 next Jan- 


| uary, $2.90 in 1979, $3.10 in 1980, and 





$3.35 in 1981. At present about 3 million 
people are receiving the minimum wage: 
by 1981 that figure should increase to an 
estimated 5 million. Most of those in the 
lowest pay categories work at less skilled 
jobs such as retail clerks, bellhops and re- 
ceptionists, in addition to manufacturing 
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in some Southern textile and apparel 
| plants 
Though it fought hard, labor did not 
get everything it wanted For example. 
Congress refused to go along with the 
unions’ proposal that the minimum wage 
be tied to raises in the average man- 
ufacturing wage rate. in effect a form of 
indexing for inflation. Moreover, 650.000 
workers now covered by the law will be 
cut out as a result of an increase in the 
number of small businesses exempt from 
the law. Al present, a store does not 
have to pay its workers the minimum 
wage if it has annual sales of less than 
$250,000; by the end of 1981. the limit 
will be $362,500. Though these small 
shop workers are not covered by the 
law, the new legislation would - require 


more liberal treatment of workers who | 


receive tips, like waiters. who now can 
be paid only 50° of the minimum wage 
Under the bill, employers would have to 
pay tipped employees at least 55% of 
the minimum wage in 1979 and 60% in 
1980 


F  pentnae to the Labor Department, 
the measure will not noticeably ag- 
gravate the nation’s persistent inflation 
problem. It is expected to add no more 
than $2.2 billion, or about .4%, to em- 
ployers’ wage bills next year. The legis- 
lation will, however, have at least a mod- 
erately adverse effect on unemployment 
The department reports that about 90,000 
people will not be hired next year because 
the higher wage is certain to discourage 
some employers from taking on additional 
employees. That is bad news for unskilled 
youths, especially black teen-agers, whose 
jobless rate is now 37.4%. Says Murray 
Weidenbaum, a member of TiME’s Board 
of Economists: “The great majority 
of economists—liberal and conservative 
feel that this legislation is bad econom- 
ics.” The business community agrees 
Notes U.S. Chamber of Commerce Vice 
President Jack Carlson: “It’s ironic that 
the groups most damaged by this legis- 
lation—the young, the black and women 
—are the ones who helped get it passed.” 
The legislation also had its share of 
defenders. Said New York Republican 
Senator Jacob Javits: “This bill represents 
the very least we can do for those work- 
ers Who cannot protect themselves and 
their families from the erosion in their liv- 
ing standards caused by inflation.” It is 
probably premature to say for sure wheth- 
er organized labor's victory on minimum 
wage presages a resurgence of union in- 
fluence in Congress. But one thing is cer- 
tain. The increasingly powerful business 
lobby is not likely to let itself be so ob- 
| viously oulmaneuvered in any future con- 
gressional confrontation a 

















How we started as 
number one in the Pacific 
and why we still are. 













In 1935, Pan Am was 
the first airline to fly across the 
Pacific. We started with one flight. 
on our famous China Clipper. For years, it was the only 
way to fly to the Orient and South Pacific. 

42 vears later, many trequent travelers sull consider 
it the “only way” to fly there. Probably because we fly to 
more than 15 major cities in the Orient and South Pacific 
And totally to more places in the Pacific from the U.S. 
than any other airline. Not to mention that every flight 
across the Pacific is a comfortable and spacious 747 or 





747 SP. (Which also means there's plenty of room tor your 
cargo.) 

And because we have so many non-stop flights, no 
matter where vou live in America vou re probably just one 
Stop away, 

The only non-stop to Hong Kong. 

We have 3 non-stop 747 SPs a week from San Fran 
cisco to Hong Kong. And all our flights continue on to 
Bangkok. (There's also daily one-stop 747 service from 
New York and San Francisco.) 

3 non-stops a day to Tokyo. 

We have the only non-stops to Tokyo trom New York 
and Los Angeles. We also have a non-stop every day from 
San Francisco and another flight from Los Angeles which 
makes one stop in Honolulu 

And once you arrive in Tokyo we have continuing 
service to Osaka or Hong Kong. Or we'll arrange conve 


* Service to Melbourne 3 umes a week 


nient connections to most other major cities in the Orient. 
The only non-stop to Auckland. And the only 
non-stop back from Sydney. 
We have S- *\_ non-stop flights a week trom 
the West Coast to @ Auckland. Each continues on to 
Sydney and Mel- 
bourne: And when 
youre returning, we 
have the only non-stops from Australia and New Zealand 
to the West Coast. 
Take advantage of our"Executive Express. 
Together. Pan Am and American 
Express, developed the” Executive 






Express” serv ice to the Pacific. 

It was designed especially for the 
business traveler who wants the best in 
hotel comfort. value, and service. 
(That's why we chose Inter-Continen 
tal’ and Hilton International Hotels.) 
The value vouchers included in “Exec 
utive Express entitle you to many extras 
and preferred service from the hotels. 

And tor those going to the 
Orient, for a little extra we'll make up 
your own business card in Chinese and 
Japanese. (A small price to pay for the 
big impression it will make.) 

Naturally, you can charge your 
trip on the American Express” Card. 

It's welcomed, you know, everywhere in 
the Orient and Pacific. Of course, you 
can also extend payment on your Pan 
Am trip with the American Express 
Card “Sign and Fly plan. The American Express Card. 
Don't Leave Home without it.” 

In case you don’t have a card, now’s the time to make 
all vour future travels 
a lot more convenient. 
And the costs a lot easier 
to manage. Just pick up 
an application wherever 
the American Express 
Card is welcomed. 

For more intorma SS 
tion and reservations. see your travel agent or your 
corporate travel manager. 











-America’s airline to the world. 














































































| Frank Sinatra dumps on a critic 


Singer Frank Sinatra seldom 
ducks a rumble with a report- 
er. No sooner had he dropped 
his $3 million lawsuit against 
New York Gossip Columnist 
Earl Wilson, who wrote an un- 
authorized biography of the 
crooner, than he filed a $2 mil- 
lion complaint against Los An- 
geles Times Columnist Jody Ja- 
cobs. In an upcoming episode 
of Laugh-In, Ol Blue Eyes goes 
after splashier revenge—by 
pouring a can of green paint 
(actually, dyed Cream of 
Wheat cereal) over a Rona Bar- 
rett look-alike. The victim 
Actress June Gable, who plays 
a gossip-caster named Ms 
Groana on the show. “He 
dumped this bucket of slime 
and let it shlunk all over me,” 
said Gable. “Then he came 
down from the scaffold and 
said, ‘Hey, babe, are you all 
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right?’ "’ Gable had no hard 
feelings over the tint job: “He 


| was very sweet and attentive.” 


Ea 

Life’s a rage these days for 
Playwright John Osborne. Ear- 
lier this year he chastised the 
governing council of London’s 
Royal Court Theater, calling 
them “a clique of amateurs 
who know nothing about the 
theater.” He is still unhappy 


| with some fellow showfolk, and 


has now placed an ad in the 
London Times calling for for- 
mation of a writers’ “fighting 
unit” to combat unfriendly re- 
viewers. The group will be a 
“British playwrights’ Mafia, 

according to Osborne, who 
penned a playlet describing 
their imaginary first meeting 
“Critics are a dissembling, dis- 
honest, contemptible race of 
men,” says the group's godfa- 
ther—played by Osborne, nat- 
urally. “Asking a working wril- 
er what he thinks about critics 
is like asking a lamppost what 
it feels about dogs.” 


e 
There is now a bar in place 
of the famed Round Table 


| where Dorothy Parker, Robert 


Benchley and other wits from 
The New Yorker used to dine 
and quip during the ‘20s. But 
that seemed to suit the crowd 
just fine at last week’s 75th 
birthday party for the Algon- 
quin Hotel. The clubby bastion 
of New York literati was the 


site of a noisy celebration for 


200 guests including Humorist 
$.J. Perelman, Actors Kevin Mc- 
Carthy and Maureen Stapleton 
and Cartoonist Charles Addams. 
“You better feel witty before 


| day 





you enter the place; if not, just 
listen,” cautioned Author Nor- 
man Mailer, a_ self-described 
“Algonquin freak.” Playwright 
Marc Connelly, 86, the only 
Round Table regular on hand 
for the party, obviously felt up 
to the challenge. Asked if the 
conversation was as lively now 
as it was in the old days, 
Connelly answered without a 
pause: “Mine is.” 


The giant pumpkin with 
the eggplant nose and toupee 
top came from Leon Pappas, 
a Connecticut Avenue fruit 
and vegetable vendor. The 
smiles in the White House Chi- 
na Room came from Birthday 
Girl Amy Carter and 14 of her 
Washington schoolmates and 
chums. With Halloween short- 
ly following Amy’s tenth birth- 
party, the kiddie cele- 
brants carved up pumpkins, 
gulped down hamburgers and 
punch, then settled back for a 
Frankenstein movie. Mom and 


Amy and friend Courtney Moore (left) look a pumpkin in the eyes 


Dad may have been anticipat- 
ing colder days ahead, howev- 
er. Their gift? A sled for Amy's 
winter visits to Camp David 


Like Charlie Citrine, the 
troubled, intellectual narrator 
of his novel Humboldt's Gift, 
Saul Bellow is fighting over 
money with a former spouse 
Charged with being $11,150 
behind in alimony payments to 
his third wife, Susan Glassman 
Bellow, the Nobel prizewinning 
author was sentenced to ten 
days in jail last week by a Chi- 
cago circuit court judge. Ac- 
cording to his ex-wife's lawyer, 
Bellow, 62, earned over $450,- 
000 last year. He has posted a 
$55,000 bond in order to gain 
time to appeal the decision 
“There’s no way in hell he'll 
ever see the inside of a jail 
That would be indecorous,” 
says Bellow’s attorney George 
Feiwell. Maybe not, but the au- 
thor seems ready for a fight to 
the finis 





Perelman, Stapleton, McCarthy and Addams sample the savoir-faire at New York's Algonquin Hotel 




















“Ammonia takes less energy 
to produce than any other form 
of nitrogen fertilizer,” according 
to Ray Mitteness, Manager of 
Market Development for USS 
Agri-Chemicals, a division of 
United States Steel. 

“And our new system for apply- 
ing it could save America a lot 
more energy, as well. In fact, ifall 
the corn growers who regularly 
apply ammonia were to do it this 
new way, we could conserve al- 
most 50 million gallons of diesel 
fuel every year,” he concludes. 

The problem has been that 
ammonia always had to be 
applied “hot,” or under high pres- 
sure. Special tools and a separate 
trip over the field were required. 

But now there’s the patented 
USS Cold-flo” Converter, 
developed by USS Agn- 
Chemicals and Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Mounted right on standard 
tillage equipment, the converter 
continuously transforms “hot” 
ammonia into a cold liquid at 
near-zero pressure. As the farmer 
cultivates his field, the cold 
liquid flows into the soil. No 
special tools. No separate trip. 

By eliminating that trip across 
just one 300-acre cornfield, 


U.S. Steel’s new application sys- 
tem could save over 200 gallons 
of diesel fuel! 

Now, consider that America’s 
farmers grow some 84 million 
acres of corn each year. No won- 
der the annual fuel saving could 
reach 50 million gallons. 

Millions of gallons of crude 
petroleum could be freed for 
uses other than conversion to 





“One whole trip over the cornfield: that’s what 
our new system eliminates.” 


diesel fuel. And the farmer could 
save time, money and effort 
during his busiest season. 

At U.S. Steel, where conserving 
all forms of energy is a way of 
life, we think that’s a pretty signifi- 
cant contribution. 

United States Steel, 600 Grant 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


TRACE WARE 











n the 1940s pinball machines and stel- 
lar striptease were expelled from New 
| York City by Mayor Fiorello La Guardia 
—thereby giving New Yorkers two good 
reasons to visit New Jersey. While sex in 

| every permutation has long since washed 
back across the Hudson, it was only last 

year that consenting 
New Yorkers were 
once again permitted 
to play the pins in 
public. Similar bans 
on pinball were de- 
creed in Los Ange- 
les and, of all places, 
Chicago, which is 
the Detroit—some 
say the Mecca—of 
that addictive, ki- 




















| Pinball Redux: The Hottest Games 


Thawks, thwengs, thonks, thwocks, chings, chungs and bings 


of upper- and middle-class families who 
want the erstwhile diabolus ex machina 
in their homes (for up to $1,600) 

“It’s the hottest new product in home 
recreation,” says Division Director Har- 
old Roberts of Brunswick Corp., which 
makes Super Star and Skate King. “This 
is the Age of the Pinball!” exults Ross 
Scheer, an executive of Bally Manufac- 
turing Corp., which makes Evel Knievel, 
one of the hottest games on the street 
Worldwide sales of pins over the past five 
years have grown by up to 30% annually 
Also booming are pinball rentals (at up 
to $135 a day) to party throwers, orga- 
nizers of company picnics, and families 
who want to try a fast sample of the ac- 


Bally's big hit: the Evel Knievel 
Relaxing, iquitous and farious 








netic pastime. In 

those cities, as 

well, the pins have 

only in recent 

| years returned 

. from exile. Their 

return has been 

Napoleonic 
Once con- | 

demned as a corrupt- 

| er of youth or as the nefarious and in- 

| iquitous pursuit of leather-jacketed punks, 

long relegated to tacky arcades and din- 

| gy diners, pinball today is played openly 

| and avidly by scholars, doctors. scientists, 

| showfolks, pols. brokers. journalists 

—members of the nervous trades. Man- 

ufacturers cannot supply enough of the 

| new solid-state pins to meet the demands 
80 


ie 


T 


ion, Used, recon- 
ditioned machines 
fetch up to $1,200 
each, depending on 
the game and vin- 
tage. As proof that 
the pins are now 
iquitous and farious. 
Sears, Roebuck is 
marketing a home 
modei called Fire- 
ball for $645. Mont- 
gomery Ward will 
also sell an elec- 
tronic game, for $650, by Christmas 

Pinball’s rebirth is especially visible 
in suburban shopping centers. The bells 
ring again on college campuses, in air- 
ports, clubs and hotels. Even in Las Vegas. 
where any form of competition to the lu- 
crative slots was discouraged, at least ten 
major hotels now have space reserved for 
pin play. A Midwestern firm has installed 
pins to keep its salesmen on a compet- 
itive kick at lunchtime. Celebrated pin- 
ball addicts—who do not call themselves 
pinheads—include Andrea McArdle, star 
of Annie, Bill Cosby, Ann-Margret, Mike 
Nichols, Sammy Davis Jr., Elliott Gould 
and, of course, Elton John, whose role as 
Pinball Wizard in the 1975 movie Tom- 
my helped in the gilding of the pins. Elton, 
for whom Bally named its Captain Fan- 
tastic game, has four ringer-dingers in 
each of his two pads, and has given one 
to his Mum 

Playboy Publisher Hugh Hefner has 
batteries of pins in both his Los Angeles 
and Chicago mansions and is negotiating 
with Bally, the GM of pin, to produce a 
Playmate machine with Bunnies on the 
back glass. (Ironically, D. Gottlieb & 
Co., Bally’s chief rival, produced a mod- 
el called Playboy back in 1932, when 
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| his lunch hours playing Space Mission at 





Hef was six years old.) The English, | 


among the world’s most passionate pin 


pushers, trace pinball’s origins to the bag- | 
atelle board mentioned in Dickens’ Pick- 
wick Papers. Abe Lincoln was big on 
bagatelle. The sheiks of Araby are clam- 
oring for the new machines, doubtless 
to keep their kids out of the casinos; 
King Hussein of Jordan ordered three 
Ballys: Wizard, Bow and Arrow, and 
Ro Go. Pinmania has been exploding 
throughout Europe, notably in France, 
Italy and Germany, where the game is 
ecumenically called Flipper. The passion 
has even pushed through the jungles of 
Malaysia, where the machine is battery- 
powered in unelectrified villages. 

The flashing lights and the cacophony 
are as much a part of the score as the 16 
cannon blasts in Tchaikovsky’s /8/2 
Overture. Yet hard-core pinballers find 
the game exquisitely relaxing. West Vir- 
ginia’s Secretary of State James Manchin, 
49, plays early in the morning to sharpen 
his mind, at lunchtime to unwind and in 
the evening to forget his problems. “At 
the machine,” he says, “all the cares and 
woes of the world are remote.” 


test of reaction time and muscle is 
also involved. Tom Buckley, 49, a 
writer for the New York Times, spends 





a Broadway arcade. One of New York 
City’s most diligent pin pushers, Buckley 
addresses the machine in the classic 


| stance. With body about 1) ft. away from 


the cabinet, one foot slightly ahead of the 
other, weight leaning on the arms with 
index finger on the flipper button, he pulls 
the shooter gently and watches the ball re- 
bound off the top arch. “This game re- 
wards concentration, mastery of the tech- 
nique of hand-eye coordination, a positive 
attitude,” he observes. “You have got to 
lose yourself in it. That is the therapy of 
it. When I was trying to give up ciga- 
rettes, I'd come in here and play and for- | 
get all about them.” 

Other players say the body English, 
the nudging, gunching and infinite alter- 
nations of the ways to flip the flipper and 
score points off the thumper-bumper 
make the game a combination of, say, 
chess (brainwork), hockey (physical co- 
ordination) and lovemaking (sensitivity) 
Concludes Roger C. Sharpe, author of a 
new, definitive book called Pinball!: “It 
takes years of practice every day.” 

And where are those electromechan- | 
ical marvels of yesteryear? Contact and 
Bumper, Dragonette, Humpty Dumpty 
and Nudgy? Possibly they have been sal- 
vaged and soldered to play again another 
year. But if their relay points, solenoids 
and 500 yds. of wiring have finally ex- 
pired, there is hope for them yet. Those 
lurid back glasses, with their impossibly 
bosomed sirens or flaming heroes and 
devils, were the precursors of Pop art. To- 
day, in Europe as well as in the U.S., some 
golden oldies are fetching prices as high 
as the machines they once graced. To- 
morrow, they may be sanctified as .. 
Pin art. 
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Now for a Long, Hot Winter 





The Yankees win—but may still lose a few 


n the final play, he broke swiftly to 

his left. Fifteen yards into his run, he 
cut to his right, danced a couple of quick 
fakes to elude two tacklers, elbowed an- 
other out of his way and. under a full 
head of steam now, bowled over his last 
hefty pursuer. “That.” said an admir- 
ing opponent, “is one of the best 


broken-field runs I've ever seen.” O.J 
Simpson passing the 10,000-yd. mark in 
rushing? No, Reggie Jackson ending the 
baseball season with a mad dash through 
victory-crazed fans to the safety of the 





x = 


Reggie Jackson and Billy Martin embrace after Yankee win 


| want to be traded to other clubs during 
the off-season. Some of them underscored 
| their discontent by skipping the team’s 

victorious Broadway ticker-lape parade 
the day following the series 

A selection of exultant (and not so ex- 
ullant) post-series observations by the 
World Champions: 

Manager Billy Martin on the phone 
call from General Manager Gabe Paul 
summoning him to the front office hours be- 
fore the final game: “1 didn’t know what 
he wanted. I wondered who had jumped 
_ the club now.” (The belea- 
*guered manager—who until 

that moment thought he 
might be fired—was given a 
bonus and told he would re- 
turn to the club next year.) 

Benched Outfielder Roy 
White, on why he departed 
from the clubhouse before the 
champagne was uncorked 
“I'm not part of the win, so 
why should I be part of the 
celebration?” 

Owner Steinbrenner on 
future trades: “Um not going 
to touch this team. How can 
you touch a club like this? 
We're just going to try to get 
them all back together and 
do it again.” 

Outfielder Lou Piniella 
on the fractious season: “Vm 
happy it’s over. I don’t think 
this club can take another 
year, another two weeks, an- 
other weck of all this. You 








“In a fight, well be hell together. won't we?” 


New York Yankee dugout and clubhouse 

For the first time in a long, troubled 
season, the clubhouse was friendly terri- 
tory for Reggie, who in a single. glowing 
evening of play justified the $2.9 million 
that Yankee Owner George Steinbrenner 
paid on the free-agent market to get him 


| In one of the most remarkable perfor- 


mances in baseball history, Jackson blast- 
ed three consecutive home runs in the 
sixth and final game of the World Series, 
burying the Los Angeles Dodgers, tying 
Babe Ruth’s record for the most home 
runs in a single World Series game and 
setting a new record for the number of 
home runs (five) hit during a series. In 
the process, he found a groove probably 
unequaled by any major league hitter ever 
the last four times he swung his bat in 
the series, he hit home runs. 

Jackson's pyrotechnics were the fit- 
ting climax to a series—and a season—of 
explosive unrest in Yankeeland. Even in 
the glow of victory, half a dozen Yankees 


don't have to be one big hap- 

py family to concentrate on 
playing ball. But if everything isn’t going 
to be tranquil, next year we'll be a good 
fourth-place club.” 








Reggie Jackson, after receiving the se- | 


ries’ Most Valuable Player award from 


Sport magazine, which early in the sea- | 


son printed quotes by Reggie that result- 
ed in a season-long feud between him 
and Catcher Thurman Munson: “1 don't 
think that the award is ironic at all. 
| They [Sport] deserve to have to kiss my 
butt.” 

Catcher Munson on his request to be 
traded to Cleveland next season: “| don't 
want to answer questions about that. I'm 
trying to have fun.” 

Jackson, who had battled (and once 
nearly come to blows) with Billy Martin 
during the season—with his arm around 
Martin after the final game victory: “V1 
tell you, nobody better catch Billy Mar- 
tin and me in a bar together and try to 
give us some crap. We'll be hell togeth- 
er, won't we?” a 
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via satellite? GEE!” 


_ (No, GTE!) 


In the next ten years, long-distance calls in 
this country are expected to double. 

How in the world are we going to meet this 
enormous demand ? : 

One of the answers: satellites. 

They’re actually being used right now to trans- 
mit long-distance calls—the signals being sent and 
received from places called earth stations. 

And they’ll be used more and more in the fu- 
ture, as long-distance calls get greater and greater 
in volume. 

Presently, we're participating in the use of two 
communications satellites. And each one of them 
can handle 18,000 long-distance calls at once. 

That ought to keep you talking for a while. 


Communications / Electronics / Lighting ‘Precision Materials 



































Pictures at an Inhibition 





asper Johns, considered by many peo- 





J ple the greatest artist at work in Amer- 
ica, has been in the public eye for not 
quite 20 years. It seems longer. No art ca- 
reer pupated more quickly. Johns ap- 
peared in 1958 at the Leo Castelli Gal- 
lery, a reclusive young Southerner from 
Augusta, Ga., who had been surviving in 
virtual isolation in Manhattan since 1952. 


| With his paintings of targets and of the 


American flag, he landed on point, in the 
Spot, al centerstage: the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art bought three paintings from that 
first show, an unheard-of gesture to an un- 
known painter, and the acquisitive fren- 
zy and the search for bankable geniuses 
that would characterize the American art 
world in the ‘60s began in earnest. 

From that moment, Johns’ work, 
slowly done and irregularly seen, served 
as a still, enigmatic center to the turmoil 
it had helped provoke. In Johns, the °50s 





artist—imagined as “hot,” expressive and 
tragic—was displaced by the didactic 
painter-hero of the ’60s; a man of distanc- 
es, margins and blocks, detachedly ren- 
dering the nuances of am- 
biguity through the most 
commonplace objects. But 
his work has not been seen 
whole. Now it can be: last 
week a retrospective of 201 
paintings, drawings, multi- 
ples and prints by Jas- 
per Johns opened at New 
York’s Whitney Museum. 
Curator David Whitney, a 
former assistant to Johns, 
put the retrospective to- 
gether; the West Coast sci- 
ence-fiction writer Michael 
Crichton (The Andromeda 
Strain) supplied a catalogue 
text. It is, of course, a fas- 
cinating show; but the 
painter who rises from it is 
not the Leonardesque ge- 
nius we have all been con- 
ditioned to expect. 

Between 1955 and °61. Jasper Johns 
invented most of his principal motifs: the 
targets, the stenciled words and numbers, 
the rulers, the fragments of human anat- 
omy, the American map, the American 
flag. No period in his later work would 
equal this one for vitality and daring. A 
work like White Flag, 1955, has lost the 
aura of scandal that clung to it when it 
was first seen. Instead it has moved into 
the company of, say, Pollock’s Lavender 
Mist as one of the classics of American 
modernism: a work of such authority, in- 
telligence and opulent technical skill that 





COLLECTION OF THE aRtis: 





one can hardly believe its pale, dense en- 
caustic skin was made by a 25-year-old. 








Jasper Johns’ New York retrospective 


Johns at work on lithograph 
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White Flag, 1955: the pale-skinned classic of the avant-garde 











thetically, as a unified design. its use is 
lost; it stops being a sign and becomes an 
image. We do not “know” it so clearly. 

In Target with Plaster Casts, 1955, the 


| target's five rings present themselves as 


painting alone: an even, edible, lovely skin 
of wax encaustic, no part of it more vi- 
sually “important” than the next. The 
idea of putting a bullet through it becomes 
absurd. What is there to aim at? A sign. 
which can only be stared at, becomes a 
painterly image, which must be scanned. 
But the reverse transformation happens 
to the plaster casts of parts of the human 
body in their boxes above the target: 
anonymous, dipped in paint. they are like 
fossils or—more exactly—words, denot- 
ing “ear.” “hand” or “penis.” Two sys- 
tems are locked in paradox: for paradox 
is Johns’ method of seeing clearly. 

So with the maps, whose descriptive 
use is abolished by the storms and flur- | 
ries of brush marks, and with the letter- 
ing, when the word RED turns out to be 
rendered in blue or yellow paint. Such 
works do more to force the viewer to think 
about representation and what it entails 
than almost any painting since cubism. 
Johns’ art has had episodes of deadpan 
comedy; Painting with Two Balls, 1960. 
is among other things a hilariously literal 
satire on the much-vaunted machismo of 
abstract expressionism. But | 
his art’s main strength lay 
in the subtlety of its linguis- 
tic disputes, embodied as 
they were in memorable, 
iconic images. 

Yet there have not been 
very many of these images. 
Lithography enabled Johns 
to run scores of variations 
on his standard themes. 
And since by the mid-'60s 
it was assumed that he 
was incapable of triviality 
—having become. so to 
speak, a myth of dandy- 
ism: the intelligent person's 
Andy Warhol—this string 
of refusals and paradoxes 
inherited the mantle of his 
strategic mentor. Marcel 








“Using the design of the American 
flag.” Johns once remarked, “took care 
of a great deal for me because I didn’t 
have to design it. So I went on to similar 
things like targets—things the mind al- 
ready knows. That gave me room to work 
on other levels.” The most complex of 
these levels—and Johns’ work on it con- 
Stitutes a great part of his historical im- 
portance—was exploring differences be- 
tween knowing and seeing. A target is a 
sign. Anyone who has shot on a range 
knows that looking at a target is an ex- 
treme case of hierarchical perception 
—score 10 for the bull’s-eye, 9 for the 


The game is knowing, the level is seeing, the means is painting. 





inner, and so on, Once a target is seen aes- 


Duchamp. He was the art- 
ist-critic par excellence. As 
a result, Johns remains the most intim- 
idating artist alive today. 

His tour de main, a proven success, is 
to make his viewers feel dumb, usually 
dumber than they really are. This is partly 
—but only partly—due to the mass of ex- 
egesis that has piled up around his work 
over the past dozen years. As a living co- 
nundrum through the "60s, as the one non- 
formalist artist whose mastery of painted 
surface was so self-evident that formalist 
criticism could not dispose of him by its 
usual methods, Johns became the focus 
of a critical debate so intense in its nar- 
cissism that it managed to pre-empt most 
visual reactions to what is, among other 
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M ahog 968 
According to What, 1964: refusals, paradoxes, letters and a dismembered friend things, a particularly knotty kind of con- 
ceptual art 
Painting with Two Balls, 1960: between the splashes, art history and a deadpan jok: The fundamental writing on Johns 


was done by Critics Barbara Rose and 
Max Kozloff. After them, was there much 
left to say? Plainly not, if one is to judge 
from Michael Crichton’s catalogue 
Meanwhile Johns (unlike Robert Rau- 
schenberg, who cared less about such mat- 
ters) proved to be a brilliant curator of his 
own reputation. A standard posture to- 
ward his work emerged. One went to it 
like Oedipus to the Sphinx. Ask it the 
wrong question and it would bite one’s 
beak off. Almost any question was the 
wrong question. This is the most inspired 
snow job any American artist has ever 
pulled on his public. Perhaps no paintings 
in the history of modernism have been so 
protected by their obliqueness as Johns’ 


A’ so one finds in Johns’ work two 
characters interrogating the eye: the 
Good Cop and the Bad Cop. The Good 
Cop is a seducer. Not a great colorist, but 
a tonal painter without peer, he makes 
the most beautiful surfaces in America 
| glaze to paste to crust, never a false step 
or an unintentionally gauche touch. He 
is no kind of formal draftsman, but his 
ability to soothe the eye with exquisite 
scribbles, with clumps and fields of ac- 
cumulated line, is breathtaking. He can- 
not make a banal mark with the crayon, 
partly because his drawing is not descrip- 
tive, And as a printmaker, he is the su- 
preme technician of our time in lithog- 
raphy and silkscreen 
The Bad Cop, by contrast, is an in- 
tuumidator. In works like According to 
What, 1964, or Untitled, 1972, he puts wax 
casts of the parts of a friend’s body 
—hands, a split chunk of face, a buttock, 
or a pair of legs in a chair. Any Johns re- 
minds one of art history. and this prec- 
edent is in Marcel Duchamp’s work: the 
cast human fragments, a vagina or his 
own cheek, exhibited as sculpture. But the 
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violence of Johns’ image. its sense of in- 
different dismemberment, is alien to any- 
ing in Duchamp 

It is pure hostility, and the spectrum 
of hostility in his work is wide. At the 
other end from sadism, it is nearly vo- 
latilized. All the same, its trace remains 
One thinks of The Barber's Tree, 1975—a 
mute, all-over design of rose and gray 
hatchings in encaustic, on a ground of col- 
laged newspaper. The title is incompre- 
hensible and refers to nothing that the 
painting discloses. To get the point you 
have to know about a photo Johns saw in 
a National Geographic: a Mexican bar- 
ber painting a live tree like a barber's pole 
As Crichton suggests, “It was probably 
the underlying idea of painting over re- 
ality that interested Johns.” But who, 
without the catalogue essay, could pos- 
sibly be expected to read that into the 
painting? Its origin is so disconnected 
from the picture as to have no meaning 
as subject. Without the photo, one is left 
with a nice abstract design of hatch 
marks, beautifully rendered and other- 
wise unremarkable 

The fact that such paintings are by 
Johns provides the only reason for imag- 
ining they are something more than pat- 
tern, “Beat me.” begs the masochist 
“No,” says the sadist. This ancient two- 
liner has much to say about the relation- 
ship Johns’ recent work has to its view- 
ers. It is based on frustration 

Frustration has often been a compo- 
nent of Johns’ work in the past—the 
drawers and hatches that cannot open, 
the mirrors with nothing visible to reflect, 
the dead flashlights, the rulers with noth- 
ing to measure. But in the new paintings 
and their attendant prints, like Corpse and 
Mirror, 1976, it becomes particularly trou- 
blesome. The organization is fanatically 
strict, but it is never clear why Johns finds 
this mouf of the hatch mark as interest- 
ing as he does 


he “corpse” of Corpse and Mirror al- 
ludes to a surrealist game like “con- 
sequences,” in which a piece of folded pa- 
per was passed around, with each player 
adding a section of drawing to the un- 


seen one before. The game produced 
weird and poetic monsters on paper 
Johns’ interest is only in the folds: the 


hatchings repeat, mirror and reverse one 
another, It is only a formal device and. 
compared with what one has learned to 
expect from the earlier Johns, it is a weak 
raison d étre for the art 

There is an arbitrary quality to Johns 
recent moufs—the hatching and the 
painted flagstones. They seem hermetic 
and trivial, both at once. They lack the 
iconic force of the flags. maps. numbers 
and targets. No painter ever marked time 
more elegantly. But there can be no sum- 
ming-up of a 47-year-old in mid-career 
Johns is, at present. the Picasso of en- 
tropy. But even that strange position com- 
mands respect, if not always allegiance 
or pleasure — Robert Hughes 
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s 
Fresh Crews over Sixth Avenue 
ABC continues to score in the network dogfight 
I: most businesses success or failure is 
measured in years. In TV the message 

can be delivered overnight—and almost 
| Certainly within the first month or two of 
4 new season. Last week, just five weeks 
into the fall season, CBs gave its own un- 
happy assessment: TV's new year has 
brought it disaster. CBS—until last year 
the undisputed leader for two decades 
—was in third place in the ratings, miles 
behind ABC and irritating inches 
behind Nc. 

Then, following a ritual as in- 
tricate as an Aztec sacrificial rite 
—and only slightly less colorful 
—CBS Chairman William Paley 
met with his top aides. At “Black 
Rock,” CBS’s somber, granite 
headquarters on Manhattan’s 
Sixth Avenue, the troops were told 
to expect an announcement of ex- 
ecutive changes at 3:30 p.m. At 
3:30 they were told to wait until 4 
—coincidentally when the Stock 
market closed and it would be too 
late for investors to be react. 

Small wonder. The changes | 
turned out to be more extensive 
than anyone could have guessed: 
CBS not only moved most of its top 
broadcasting executives, it also re- 
aligned its corporate structure. In 
doing so, it copied stitch for Stitch 
the winning pattern of ABC. which 
Separates responsibility for pro- 
gramming, sports and_ business 
Operations among three men. 
rather than consolidating it in the 
hands of one man, as CBS had done 
in the past. Overseeing everyone fi 
will be Gene Jankowski, 43. the 
new president of the Broadcast 
Group and a protégé of CRS Pres- ~: = 
ident John Backe. Robert Wus- — 
sler, 41, who had been network In heavy action, ABC still controls the skies 
president, was booted aside to be- 
come head of sports. James Rosenfield, | 
57, a vice president for sales, was moved 
up to become top businessman. In the 
most important move, Robert Daly, 40, 
who had handled programming and pro- 
duction on the West Coast. will now be- 
come chief programmer—crs’s answer to 
ABC's Superprogrammer Fred Silverman. 

Seconds after Daly’s promotion was 
made public, Silverman looked out of his 
38th-floor office in the ABC building to 
see Daly in the crs building across 53rd 
Street hopping up and down to catch his 
attention. “He Jumped up on a window 
ledge,” says Silverman, a longtime friend, 
“waved and made a V for victory sign 
with his fingers.” 

Victory is not likely to come soon for 
either CBS or NBC. In the aerial dogfight 





above Sixth Avenue ABC will certainly 
have the edge for the rest of the 1977-78 
season—and perhaps for the rest of the 
decade as well. “The ABC powerhouse has 
clearly established itself as the General 
Motors of the business,” says Mike Dann, 
a TV consultant who for seven years was 
CBS's chief programmer, “It might devel- 
op that we'll have one General Motors 
and two American Motors.” 





ABC has seven of the top ten shows, in- 
Cluding the first three: Laverne and Shir- 
ley, Happy Days and CG harlie’s Angels. It 
also has 13 of the leading 20. Soap, the 
silly sex opera that drew criticism from 
moralists even before it went on the air, 
is No. 8. CBs, by contrast, has only three 
in the first ten and five in the top 20. 
Worse, the new shows it had counted on 
to help lift its ratings—Lou Grant and the 
Betty White Show—have failed by the usu- 
al yardsticks. 

Despite its second ranking, NBC does 
nol even appear on the list until No. 16, 


special, one-shot shows, like the Muham- 
mad Ali-Earnie Shavers fight, and mini- 
| Series like 79 Park Avenue. Its compet- 








with their Monday Night at the Movies, | 
The network has stayed ahead of CBs with | 


| to $750,000 an hour. v. $325,000 to $400,- 
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itors sneer at specials as “stunting” 
—costly, desperate efforts to keep from 
drowning. Such shows are more expensive 
than regular series to produce—$600,000 


000 for ordinary series Also they have 
less potential for reruns, which have al- 
ways provided the networks with high 
profits. The public, however. seems to be 
responding, at least a little, to the more ex- 
pensive fare. Two of NBC’s regular shows, 
Police Woman and Mulligan’s Stew, have 
not even been shown this season. so many 
specials have pre-empted them. Says 
NBC’s chief programmer Irwin Segelstein: 
“We sense a growing appetite among the 
public for events and specials.” 

Though NBC leads Cs in the 
ratings. most industry observers 
believe that in the long run, CBS is 
the stronger network. “There is no 
leadership. No one is running 
NBC,” says one West Coast pro- 
ducer who deals with all the net- 
works, At the start of the season, 
before the first scores were even 
in, NBC made its own executive 
switches, with Robert Mulholland 
replacing Robert Howard as net- 
work president. Three weeks ago, 
in an offhanded acknowledgment 
that stunting was indeed expen- 
sive, the network fired 300 to 400 
people. Says Producer Norman 
Lear: “They talk about violence 
on TV! There is more violence be- 
ing done on the corporate level 
than anything we see on televi- 
sion. Putting so much import- 
ance on being No. | is the real 
violence.” 

The carnage on Sixth Avenue 
is not likely to Stop any time soon, 
however, and the race to be first 
—or at least not last—is certain 
to bring new career casualties. 
“It used to be that there was a 
new season and a second sea- 
son.” laments CBS Programmer 
Daly on his first week in the job. 
“Now each week is a new sea- 

son.” What will he do? Well, just 
about everything. Says he: “We are open 
to everything. We are not going to copy 
ABC, but there is an appetite for young 
programs. We are going to try and find 
the next trend, and we are looking at all 
forms, old and new.” 

Yet even as the battle goes on along 
Network Row, there is a cloud—so tiny 
yet as to be almost invisible—blowing in 
from the Hudson, As they try to find the 
shows that will appeal to the most peo- 
ple, the networks are apparently turning 
away at least some of the people. Since 
March, reports Nielsen, total TV view- 
ing, both day and night, has dropped an 
average of 3.4% per month. Noone knows 
why, but advertisers are watching keen- 
ly. If it continues, more shake-ups will be 
in store. i 
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| is only right, considering his role. The 

| script is well crafted by Writer Gelbart 
working from a novel by Avery Cor- 
man. They give us a Supreme Being ca- 
pable of admitting his mistakes (ostriches 
for example, and avocados), taking plea- 
sure in his successes (“That's profound 
somebody says when God manifests his 
wisdom at one point; “Sometimes I get 
lucky,” responds the deity). Called upon 
to prove his powers by changing the 


God Is Nice 


OH, GOD! 
Directed by Carl Reiner 
Screenplay by Larry Gelbart 


ook at it this way: If you were God 
ond chose to manifest yourself on 
earth, wouldn't you give serious consid 
eration to appearing as George Burns? 
The man has always had a quietly au- 
thoritative air about hin 
has somehow avoided the trap of cyni 
cism. Better still, he is one of the rare co 
medians who have never begged an au- 
dience for sympathy (a business as fatal 








weather, he makes it rain only inside 
the skeptic’s car, there being no point in 
spoiling everyone else’s day. Asked about 
recent miracles, he lays claim only to 
the New York Mets’ 1969 World Series 
victory. Mostly he dismisses matters of 





a realist who 





to comic belief as it is to divine belief) George Burns playing God this kind contemptuously: “Special ef. 

Burns maintains a reserve, a dignity that No showy thunderbolts fects.” he sniffs 

must surely be appreciated in heaven, if 

only because of its increasing rarity here manager of a supermarket in Tarzana Ss ull, it is not Burns alone who makes 

below. Finally, there is Burns’ impeccable | Calif. It even seems natural for him to the picture work. Singer John Den- 
and legendary—timing. It is a quality pass among us in fishing cap. Windbreak- | ver is agreeable as his reluctant modern 

as essential to working miracles as it is to | er and see-through plastic raincoat. His | Moses, and Teri Garr is marvelous as a 

telling jokes style reinforces one of the film’s basic | model of wifely forbearance, deftly blend- 


Casting Burns in the ttle role of this | points: we place too much emphasis on | ing skepticism about her husband's claims 
film is inspired in the largest sense of the | status these days, and this. combined with | to contact with the higher-up and faith in 
word. He is a God more irritated than | our absorption in work (a lot of which | his fundamental good sense. Carl Reiner’s 


wrathful—no showy thunderbolts from | turns out to pollute the globe), isthe source | low-keyed direction avoids some obvious 
him. Rather, he is the sort who might de- | of most of our difficulties errors. Once Denver begins preaching the 
cide to make his presence on earth known No question about it. Burns has all | latest word from on high, the media get in- 





not to Billy Graham, but to an assistant | the picture’s good lines and bits, which | terested, and there is an opportunity to 
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make the customary comments on the cir- 


cus aspects of overnight celebrity. But 
Reiner makes the point lightly. Heavy 


preachment is just not his style. The result 
is a movie that tugs at your arm instead of 
blasting in your ear. Oh, God! is a nice 
movie about some nice people who have 
been made in the image of a very nice 
Jehovah — Richard Schickel 


Horseplay 


EQUUS 
Directed by Sidney Lumet 
Screenplay by Peter Shaffer 


f ever there was a play that has no busi- 
ness being a movie, Equus is it. This 
drama about a stableboy’s crime of pas- 
sion owed much of its three-year Broad- 
way run to theatrical devices that cannot 
be reproduced on film. Strip the stage- 
craft away, and all that remains of Equus 
is 24% hours of talky debate about shop- 
worn ideas. The poor play stumbles and 
falls before it can break from the gate 
Equus is an even more tedious movie 
than it had to be. Usually an energetic 
film maker, Director Lumet (Network) 
seems to have thrown up his hands on 
this one. He shoots Shaffer's original stage 
script as is, to the point of having char- 
acters address monologues directly to the 
camera. The play’s gory climax—the 
is rendered real 


blinding of six horses 


istically, not mimed as it was onstage 
Rather than enhance Equus, Lumet’s 
fidelity to the text accentuates every flaw 


S ome of those defects pertain to struc- 
ture and language, but Equus’ main 
drawback is its philosophical thrust. Like 
sO many other trendy writers, from R.D 
Laing to Ken Kesey, Shaffer wonders 
whether madness may be a greater vir- 
tue than sanity in a sterile modern world 
In Equus, madness is personified by Alan 
Strang (Peter Firth), a pretty, blond youth 
whose sexual desire for horses drives him 
to blind them; sanity takes the form of Dy- 
sart (Richard Burton), a repressed psy- 
chiatrist charged with curing Alan of his 
antisocial In this confrontation 
between a virile equussexual and an im- 
potent prune, can there be any doubt as 
to who will emerge the moral victor? 

No, there cannot—and that is why 
Shaffer stalls his inevitable denouement 
by padding the film’s doctor-patient 
scenes with flashbacks that detail Alan’s 
past. Despite a nude appearance by Jen- 
ny Agutter and cameo performances by 
such fine actors as Colin Blakely, Joan 
Plowright, Harry Andrews and Eileen At- 
kins, Equus’ digressions are little more 
than excuses to fetch popcorn 

The exchanges between Equus antag- 
onists are scarcely more exciting. Firth’s 
performance, seemingly so natural in a 
theater, looks artificial in closeup. Bur- 
ton provides a curiously bland Dysart who 
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lacks the high-pitched emotional consti- 
pation that both Anthony Hopkins and 
Alec McCowen brought to stage produc- 
tions. Lumet tries to save the day by flood- 
ing Burton’s speeches with melodramatic 
lighting and music, but no such make- 
shift remedy can cure Equus of its con- 


genital limp — Frank Rich 
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Burton and Firth in Equus 
No break from the gate 
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s 
Kinky Count 
DRACULA _ 
Dramatized by Hamilton Deane and 


John L. Balderston from Bram 
Stoker's novel 





THE PASSION OF DRACULA 
Adapted by Bob Hall and David 
Richmond 


aving lost our heroes, we now appear 
to be losing our villains. Horror mu- 
tates into giggly farce. Bloodsucking mon- 
sters become, at the worst, no more than 
kinky. The saga of Count Dracula, a vam- 
pire, has at no time lost its fascination 
However, it seems to be enjoying an un- 
| usual vogue at the moment, with two pro- 
ductions in New York this month, a 
third soon to come, and movie and tele- 
| vision shows in the offing. Whether or 
not a faddist gothic revival is under way, 
there is a pervasive skepticism about un- 
rationed faith in rationality and a blind 
unqualified faith in science that engages 
the popular mind at the present mo- 
ment. One character in the Broadway 
Dracula sums it up this way: “The sci- 
entific facts of the future are the su- 
perstitions of today.” 
Whether or not the Dracula boom is 
a solid vote for primordial superstition, it 
is certainly a solid boost for fun and may 
even contain essential elements of theat- 
ricality that have been too long neglect- 
ed. When, for instance, has a playgoer 
been dazzled and dominated by a set rath- 
er than merely giving it the perfunctory 
opening-curtain applause? Edward 
Gorey’'s set for Dracula at Manhat- 
tan’s Martin Beck Theater is an eye- 
blinker. Broody, vaulting, magisteri- 
al, colored in shades of bleakest gray 
it is a psychic tomb out of Edgar A\l- 
lan Poe’s haunted imagination. In 
perfect aesthetic juxtaposition, Go- 
| rey’s costumes are funereal black 
with ruby splashes in a proffered 
| drink or a crimsoned pendant to ac- 
cent the theme of Dracula's blood 
| lust 
| It is lust, all right, but in the per- 
son of Frank Langella as a demonic 
force from the nether world, there is 
also a doomed lyrical romanticism 
a nocturne by Chopin, infused into 
the play. Tall, slender, incomprehen- 
sible as magic, garbed in a cape of 
Stygian splendor, with a face sculp- 
tured in alabaster, Langella’s Drac- 
ula is no flittering bat but the no- 
blest prince of darkness—the fallen 
Lucifer—as the play makes ellipti- 
cally clear, whom only the Cross and 
the stake can bring to his apocalyp- 
tic destiny. Langella has always been 
a spectral, neurasthenic figure on- 
slage with a temperament of icy dis- 





dain. For him this is a role of roles, Romps for sophisticates, children and vampire elitists. killing 
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Frank Langella in Broadway Dracula 





\ 
Bernau and Pagano in The Passion of Dracula 


one with which he will be linked in the fu- 
ture, as Bela Lugosi has been since the 
1931 film 

As Dracula’s would-be bride for all 
of eternity, Ann Sachs is a delectably 
enticing houri in a negligee, or a slinky 
gown that might well pass for a neg- 
ligee. Looking much like a vapid blonde 
flapper out of a 1920s perfume adver- 
tisement, she exudes a musk of sensual- 
ity that obviously makes Dracula yearn 
for more than blood. The rest of the 
cast is exemplary, and the sounds of bay- 
ing offstage hounds are ear-tingling. But 
the show belongs first, last, and almost 
always to Gorey and Langella 


n the tiny stage of Greenwich Vil- 

lage’s Cherry Lane Theater, it is, of 
course, impossible to duplicate Broadway 
scenic effects, but there is one maleficent- 
ly phosphorescent white bat in The Pas- 
sion of Dracula that seems capable of 
physically whisking a startled playgoer 
out of his seat. The adapters have cap- 
italized on the fact that Bram Stoker, who 
wrote the famed original novel. was Brit- 
ish, and they have given their play a grat- 
ifying quantity of pukka sahib humor, if 
that appeals to one’s taste. At one point a 
Blimpish army doctor (K. Lype O'Dell) 
appalled by the bloodsucking havoc this 
Transylvanian “foreigner” has wreaked 
on several young girls in the village, ex- 
claims: “This is worse than the Sepoy Mu- 
tiny of °57!” Later a reporter-suitor (Sam- 
uel Maupin), who has fallen desperately 
in love with a sensually voluptuous prey 
(Alice White) of Dracula's, feels com- 
pelled to dispatch her with an offstage 
revolver shot: “You could have had 
me, my darling, but you cannot have 
England 

Campiness is not intrusive, how- 
ever, and the play moves with the 
brisk tempo and sustained suspense 
of a good detective story, Called in 
to solve the Dracula case, Michael 
Burg, as a Dutch psychologist, man- 
ages to create a deft blend of Sig- 
mund Freud and Sherlock Holmes 
strangely driven by a troubled Chris- 
tian conscience. Christopher Ber- 
nau’s Dracula is not as dramatically 
or mesmerically imposing as Frank 
Langella’s, but when he swoops on 
his chosen lady’s neck, he dives with 
the lusty single-minded intensity of 
a seagull. Since that lady is the pert 
and provocative Giulia Pagano, it 
is relatively easy to understand 
why 

Both of these Dracula shows are 
delightful romps for sophisticates, 
children and the vampire elitists who 
belong to the 15-year-old Count 
Dracula Society. As for any astute 
Seventh Avenue clothier who gets a 
corner on the calf-length velvet cape 
market, he may make a bloodless 
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__ The Theater 
Curtain Call 


A LIFE IN THE THEATER 


by David Mamet 
DD“: Mamet is the chameleon of 
young U.S. playwrights. Had he used 
diverse aliases, few playgoers could have 
guessed that plays as different in theme 
and texture as Duck Variations, Sexual 
Perversity in Chicago, American Buffalo 
| and, now, A Life in the Theater had all 
been written by the same man 
The constant that knits them togeth- 
er is Mamet's ear, which is a precision in- 
strument. He recognizes the shaping force 
of language—how it is used as a weapon 
or a shield depending on what a char- 
acter wishes to convey or conceal 
The two characters who dominate A 
Life in the Theater are actors. John (Pe- 
ter Evans) is young, zestful, ambitious, a 
Hamlet-to-be in his mind's eye. Robert 
(Ellis Rabb) is well into middle age, dis- 
enchanted, edgy about criticism, a Polo- 
nius of worldly wisdom who can carry a 
scene but has long since dropped any hope 
of ruling the stage. They play out scenes 
before imaginary audiences. With mar- 
velous mimicry, Mamet conjures up par- 
Odistic echoes of past playwriting titans 
together with melodramatic fustian 
Shuttling between illusion and reality, 
the pair is never offstage. Perhaps no ac- 
tor ever is. John and Robert display the 
vanities and insecurities of their craft, the 
exhilaration and the stomach-pit dread, 
the droll nuances of paying insults in the 
guise of compliments. The play may per- 
haps come too close to shoptalk 
Ellis Rabb can tango with words and 
he is a sly devil at milking an audience 
dry of laughter. Peter Evans’ John rolls 
his lines like dice in a crap game he dare 
not lose. For Mamet, this play is a five-fin- 
ger exercise, but so nimble that he often 
seems to be using ten T.E.K. 





Rabb and Evans in A Life in the Theater 
| Js any actor ever offstage: ? 
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Elizabeth Taylor holding horse in National Velvet, and Tatum O'Neal 33 years later 


Show Business 


Tatum on 
Location 


Following in Liz's footsteps 


National Velvet, the story of a girl 
jockey who wins the British Grand Nation- 
al, made a star out of twelve-year-old Eliz- 
abeth Taylor. Now, a generation later, 
MGM is making a sequel, International 
Velvet, that may push Tatum O'Neal, who 
won an Academy Award for Paper Moon 
when she was nine, from child star into 
adult actress. Much of the film is being 
shot along the scenic coast of southwest 
England, where cliffs rise dramatically 
from the sea and green fields are still dot- 
ted with ancient thatch-roofed cottages 
TIME Associate Editor Gerald Clarke vis- 
ited the set and filed this report 


hree times Tatum O'Neal has gal- 
loped along the beach, and three 
times her horse has refused to turn and 
come into range for a closeup. Finally she 
rides up to Director Bryan Forbes. “I 
won't ride this horse any more!” she stern- 
ly announces. “That sounds very much 
like an ultimatum, Bryan,” one of the crew 
members laughingly yells from the back- 
ground. Forbes, like an indulgent father, 
gives way, and Tatum is handed another 
horse 
In the film Tatum, who turns 14 Nov 
5, is supposed to age from twelve to 18 
In real life her emotional age has an even 
greater spread—from perhaps nine to 39 
Part of the time she is a little girl who 
shouts at horses and is prone to a little 
girl's demands and pouts. Part of the time 
the larger part—she is already a ma- 
ture woman, polite and preternaturally 
poised, with the all-knowing eyes of some- 


| one who has seen it all. As the daughter 


of Movie Star Ryan O'Neal, she proba- 
“The problem wasn’t in making 


her look and act 18.” 





says Forbes. 
real problem was to make her a believ- 
able twelve-year-old.” 

National Velvet ended with Elizabeth 
Taylor—Velvet—winning the Grand Na- 
tional. International Velvet opens years 
later when her niece, who has been 
brought up in Arizona, comes to live with 
her in England. The niece’s ambition: to 
ride for Britain in the Olympics 

Forbes originally asked Elizabeth 
Taylor to play the aunt. When she re- 
fused, Forbes turned to a good English ac- 
tress by the name of Nanette Newman 

who also happens to be Mrs. Bryan 
Forbes, That settled, Tatum seemed in- 
evitable for the niece. “She has something 
audiences respond to,” says Forbes. “But 
don't ask me what it is. I don’t know.” 
Whatever it is, it is valuable. Tatum will 
get $400,000 for Ve/ver, plus a percentage 
of the profits. For her last hit, Bad News 
Bears, she got $350,000—and a chunk of 
the profits 


TT duenna, friend and confidante 
on the set is Diane Lewis, 34, 
the wife of Hedgemon, a black boxer 
Ryan O'Neal promoted. Tatum makes 
playful faces at her during odd breaks in 
the shooting and puts her arm around her 
afterward. “She’s matured so much over 
these past few months!” exclaims Diane 
“In Paper Moon she had to wear high-but- 
ton shoes—retarded children’s shoes, she 
called them—and she hated them. One 
day we had to spend the whole day try- 
ing to persuade her to put them on 
There’s nothing like that now. This is the 
first picture in which she's been a true pro- 
fessional.” 

Indeed Tatum’s major fault, says Lew- 
is, is that she tries too hard. “She gets 
upset if she doesn’t do something exactly | 
right. She wants to be perfect.” Those who 
know her say that the brash brat is now al- 
most shy. Then too she misses her father. 
her friends and her brother Griffin. 


‘The 
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Hate to 
wait? 
Jom the Club! 


The Budget Super Rez Club is the 
super fast way to rent a car. When 
you're a member, one quick call 
coer ans nee means the size car you want will be 
ready and waiting. Your contract has 
been filled out in advance. Just sign 
and drive. It couldn't be quicker. 

And, because nobody hates saving 
money, Budget combines all this with 
the low rates that made us famous. 
Why wait? Join the club now. 

Budget features Lincoln-Mercury 


and other fine cars in - — 
every size. For es 
Super Rez Club 4 = v 










$107626 


00-228-9650 


JOHN SMITH 





Toll tree reservations 8 





membership, 
or worldwide 
reservations, Call toll-free: 


800-228-9650 


Budget= 


1977 Budget Rent a Car Corporation, Chicago, Hlinois rent a Cal 






* 


IN FLORIDA-$59 


Unlimited mileage weekly rate 
for economy-size cars at 
participating locations. 













et can 
winter tire 





Goodyear announces Tiempo, 
the double steel-belted radial 
for all seasons. 


At last. Now you can buy an all-season radial 
tire that handles winter snow and ice like a 
snow tire. Yet in summer, it gives you the 
smooth, quiet ride of a regular radial. Just = 
think, you may never have to go to the = 

expense—or trouble—of changing over to — 

winter tires again. Instead of buying four a 
regular radials plus two winter tires, you just = 

buy four Tiempo radials and keep them on, = 

season after season. 

Tiempo, a new kind of tire for every kind of 
weather. Only from Goodyear. 


Tiempo 
ES) (I) 2) BS 


From $39 for a subcompact size. 


P185/75R13 BR78-13 Plus $193 federal excise tax 


GOODSYEAR 


Tiempo = —The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 














a 
changeover 


























Tiempo—a new kind of tire for \i# 
all seasons. You may never i 
have to put on or take off 
winter tires again 


Radial ply polyester cord body 
~ helps provide sidewall 
“<4 strength, flexibility and a 
smooth ride 


Over 10,000 biting edges 
give Tiempo traction on 
snow and ice. Tiempo 
meets industry standards 
asasnow tire. Yet on dry 
pavement, it gives you a 
smooth, quiet ride 


Two rugged belts of steel 
cord help minimize wear, 
bruising and penetrations 
in the critical tread 
area 





Tread rubber is specially 
compounded to give you 
traction even on glare ice. 

Without studs. 


Built-in Scuff Bar helps pro- 
tect whitewalls from curb and 
scuff damage. 











Though Griffin is only a year younger, 
Tatum plays mother as well as sister. 
“*“O.K., Mother, O.K., Mom,’ he always 
answers sarcastically when I tell him to 
do something,” she says. “ ‘Jesus Christ,’ 
I tell him. ‘I'm doing my best. You're too 
young. You don’t know what I’m going 
through.’ Tatum sighs, like any moth- 
er, any age, anywhere. “I'll wait until he 
gets older and tell him.” a 


2 
Comedians 
Excuuuusse ME! 

uick now: Who wears $700 white 


Qh. balloons on his head, an ar- 
row through his skull, rabbit ears and a 
rubber nose and is forever afflicted by un- 
controllably buck-and-winging “happy 
feet”? “Hey, we're havin’ sommmme 
| fuuun,” he chortles. Pregnant pause 
“Hey, this guy is really ... crazy!’ By now, 

| any halfway clued-in cultist should rec- 
ognize silver-haired Steve Martin, 32, a 
Dadaesque philosopher turned goofball. 

Almost as fast as he can de- 
liver his trademark “Excu- 
uuusse ME!” Martin has be- 
come one of the country’s 
hottest comics, stumbling, 
smirking and stroking his 
banjo through a sold-out 
50-city headliner tour. 
The act is a lunatic de- 
luge of sight gags, super- 
cool show-biz parodies, 
zany body language 
and well-paced one- 
liners. Martin seems 
spacey, and his props 
appear to be sim- 
plistic. But below 
that surface, the act 
is as tight as a bear 
| hug, and even the 
simplest shtik has 
flip-side gags within 
gags 

“I try to make 
each line or attitude 
multilevel,” Martin ex- 
plains. “Each word is 
expressed with my entire 
body. I feel like I’m liv- 
ing the joke.” And killing 
his audiences. Martin says 
he is looking for “cat 
handcuffs.” His tabby—a 
tiger-stripe he calls Dr. 
Carleton P. Forbes—has 
amassed $3,000 worth of 
“cat toys” by filching 
checks from Steve’s mailbox. 
But alas, Dr. Forbes has es- 
caped ... to Catalina. On a 
catamaran. Audiences invari- 
ably groan as this inventive 
tale turns into mushy vaude- 
ville. Wide-eyed pause. “You 
think comedy is. . . pretty?’ leers 
Martin. He catches them 
catnapping every time. 




















Steve Martin and his happy feet 


Southern California, Steve used to bike | 
over to nearby Disneyland and virtually 
moved in. He sold guidebooks, practiced 
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card tricks, prowled the park’s secret pas- 
sages after hours, and idolized Wally 
Boag, a vaudevillian who did card tricks 
and balloon animals at Frontierland’s 
Golden Horseshoe Revue. 

After high school, the young comic 
did an existential somersault. He enrolled 
in Long Beach State and studied philos- | 
ophy “like crazy.” He recalls: “I got toa | 
point where I could no longer speak.” 
When after three years he began reading 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, who declared that 
if philosophical problems are solved, “‘lit- 
tle is achieved,” Martin dropped back into 
show business. But he still likes to pon- 
der philosophical problems. “I know all 
the important ethical questions,” he tells 
audiences, “like is it O.K. to yell movie 
in a crowded firehouse?” 

After a brief interlude writing jokes 
for the Smothers brothers’ and other va- 
riety shows, Martin decided 

to hit the circuit himself. 
In 1973 he made the To- 
night show, and more re- 
cently has been appear- 
ing on Saturday Night 
Live. Says Bill Mc- 
Euen, Martin’s long- 
time manager and boy- 
hood friend: “We're 
trying to assess each 
move to make sure 
he doesn’t become an 
instant cliché.” The 
translation for that is a 
mix of limited televi- 
sion exposure and 
carefully spaced al- 
bums. (On his new 
album Let's Get 
Small, now climb- 
ing the charts, Mar- 
lin recalls his cat’s 
latest bath: “The 
fur stuck to my 
tongue, but other 
than that...”) 
Offstage Mar- 
lin is a quiet ec- 
centric who col- 
lects late 19th 
century American impressionist paint- 
ing, dates randomly and relaxes over 
vegetarian meals in his antique- 
cluttered, solar-heated Aspen, Colo., | 
house. On the road, he is happiest 
huddling alone in a hotel room with 
a football game on the TV. Before 
taxes and operating expenses, he 
expects to gross nearly a million 
dollars this year. “I’m fortu- 
nate to have gained an almost 
metaphysical communication 
with my audience,” says he. 
“The thrill is in the blank 
spaces and pauses, changing 
your voice up and down. I love 
to take a long pause, stand 
there and look like I'm 
lost.” Hey, is this guy real- 
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As a youngster in Yell movie in a firehouse? 





ly... crazy? Likeafox. g 
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| of members by citing famous stutterers, 


Let’s Hear It for 
Stutterers’ Lib! — 


Remember Moses, Darwin 


and Maugham 

I Porky Pig a menace? Bob Goldman, 
a San Francisco food-service consul- 

tant, thinks so. Says Goldman, a stutter- 

er: “The message of Porky Pig is that we 

are ridiculous and dull, and can’t get a sen- 

tence out right.” 

Offing the pig is only a minor goal of 
Goldman’s National Stuttering Project, 
which was organized last year and has al- 
ready expanded into 15 chapters in Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon and Washington. The 
fledgling N.S.P. regards the nation’s 2.6 
million stutterers as another oppressed 
minority and hopes to weld them into a 
potent lobbying group. “We don’t want 
special treatment, we just want neutral- 
ity,” says Goldman. “This is what blacks 
and women have been insisting on, and 
we want it too.” 

To help stutterers, each project chap- 
ter holds weekly meetings to discuss var- 
ious therapies,* as well as plans for deal- 
ing with job discrimination and social 
ridicule. Members also take the oppor- 
tunity to unload their pain and resent- 
ment. Says Goldman: “These are people 
who never, never before participated in 
any group. Many just don’t interact with 
people outside their immediate families 
The shame runs very deep.” 

Project leaders raise the consciousness 








among them Moses, Demosthenes, Dar- 
win and Maugham. Members also learn 
about well-known “closet cases” who go 
through elaborate rituals and word sub- 
stitutions in public to conceal their afflic- 
tion. To the N.S.P., trying to cover up a 
stammer is bad; the handicap must be an- 
nounced frankly and faced. 

Stutterers speak well of the new or- 
ganization. Says John Albach, clerk at a 
San Mateo bookstore: “I’ve been much 
more fluent since I joined the project. To 
become part of a national group, it’s just 
very self-enhancing.” Still, the ridicule 
goes on. A few days ago, Albach began 
stammering while quoting the price of a 
book; to the customers, it sounded as if it 
cost hundreds of dollars. “These kids had 
a good time laughing and mimicking me.” 
says Albach. “Afterwards you think of all 
the things you could have said, but then 
you don’t know if your rejoinders will 
come out right either.” 

Stutterers claim that the public has lit- 
tle idea of the burden of a stammer. Mi- 
chael Sugarman, a graduate student at 
San Francisco State University, says that 


*Though several psychological and physiological 
theories have been advanced, researchers are still 
uncertain about the cause of stuttering, 
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THERE ARE MANY NEW WAGONS. BUT THERE IS ONLY ONE TOWN & COUNTRY. 


INTRODUCING THE NEW SIZE 
1978 CHRYSLER LeBARON 
TOWN & COUNTRY. 


Meet the niostJuxtrious!Town & Country, of theniall: 

Chrysler's new LeBaron Town & Coilintry: A more efficient size wagon 
with’a look and feel reminiscent of the original handcrafted mountain ash 
and mahogany woodwork, With a grand list of standard features. 

This new LeBaron Town & Country offers you the finest Chrysler options 

available. A new 4-speaker digital stereo system. A digital clock, accurate 
to within one minute per month. You can even order genuine leather seating, 
specially soft to the touch. 

Yet, this new LeBaron Town & Country is even more affordable than last 
year's Town & Country. 

There are many new wagons, but there is still only 
one Town & Country. 

And that's the way it will always be. 

Buy or Lease the new LeBaron Town & Country at your 
Chrysler-Plymouth dealer's. 


CHRYSLER LeBARON. THE NEW SYMBOL OF LEADERSHIP. 





Smoother taste 


LOO. Micronite II filter is why. 


Kent.*1 selling low tar. 
Now even better. 


> 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Kent Kings: 12 mg."tar.” 0 mg. meotine av. per cigarette by FIC Method 














as a teen-ager he always ordered french 
fries when eating out because “french 
fries” were the only words on the menu 
he could pronounce fluently. Says he: “So 
I wound up with acne as well as a stutter. 
That was my boyhood.” 

Goldman’s project may be unable to 
do anything about that, but it has already 
scored its first notable success. Following 
a protest from N.S.P., Oakland television 
station KTVU stopped showing Porky Pig 
cartoons. That's all, folks. s 


Beating 
Writer’s Block 


How to confront the 
typewriter fearlessly 


9:03 a.m. As every schoolboy knows, 
writer’s block is an affliction every bit as 
debilitating as ... (Well, as what? Maybe 
a cup of coffee will help.) 


Writer's block is a condition that ... 


(Retrieve paper airplanes, empty waste- 
basket, reread Playboy centerfold. Re- 
member the writer who set fire to his apart- 
ment to avoid meeting a deadline?) 


9:25 a.m. (Try to beat the block by lead- 
ing off with other people's quotes.) “Blocks 
are simply forms of egotism,” said Law- 
rence Durrell ... 


10:32 a.m. (Maybe this will do it.) What 
can be done to break writer’s block? There 
are many traditional answers: change of 
scenery, change of work habits, drop ev- 
erything and see a James Bond movie. 
Durrell recommends insulting oneself 
while shaving and concentrating on un- 
paid bills. T.S. Eliot broke his block by 
writing poems in French. (Dabbling in 
lesser languages removes pressure to per- 
form in mother tongue.) Tom Wolfe, to- 
tally blocked on his first famous article, a 
story about customized cars for Esquire, 
wrote a really socko memorandum to his 
editor on the subject. The editor ran the 
memo as the article. Wolfe now writes 
all his articles as memos. (On the other 
hand he is at least three years late with 
his current book .. .) 


11:09 a.m. Los Angeles Psychoanalyst 
Martin Grotjahn thinks he knows the 
cause of the malady. Says he: “People 
who have strong needs to love or fight 
are more prone to writer's block.” Most 
psychiatrists believe that, just as there is 
no single explanation for murder or theft, 
there is no one cause for writer’s block. 
But Grotjahn, who discusses the prob- 
lem in his book Beyond Laughter, be- 
lieves hostility is the fundamental rea- 
son. Writing is an aggressive demand 
for attention. It can be blocked when a 
writer projects his anger onto reviewers 
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DRAWING BY BOOTH, ©IS72, THE NEW YORMER MAGAZINE, [NC 


RooTH 


“Tl run through it again. First the exhilaration of a new work completed, followed 
by the excitement of approaching pub date. Reviews pouring in from everywhere 
while the bidding for the paperback rights soars to insane figures. An appearance on 
Merv Griffin or Dick Cavett, sandwiched in between like Engelbert Humperdinck 
and Juliet Prowse. Finally, a flood of letters from people to whom your name, yes- 
terday unknown, now has the shimmer of national renown. Hit those keys!" 


and readers. “It’s the fear of being at- 
tacked,” says Manhattan Psychoanalyst 
Walter Stewart, “the fear that you will 
be treated as contemptuously as you 
would like to treat everyone else.” 

In fact, Herman Melville was so 
wounded by critics that he wrote no fic- 
tion at all for 30 years. Says Psychoan- 
alyst Yale Kramer, who is studying Mel- 
ville’s life: “He behaved like a child 
stubbornly remaining silent in a passive 
attempt at revenge.” But even good re- 
views can bring on writer's block; they 
tend to paralyze by awakening great ex- 
pectations. As Author Cyril Connolly, a 
part-time blockee, expressed it: “Whom 
the gods wish to destroy they first call 
promising.” 


12:15 p.m. (Word count so far: 385.) 
Short break for inner movie about receiv- 
ing Nobel Prize for literature. Psychia- 
trists call this the “grandiose fantasy.” 
This imaginary acclaim is a neurotic com- 
promise between the real self—scared, 
limited—and the ideal self—a literary 
conqueror. Says Manhattan Analyst Don- 
ald Kaplan: “The fantasy of playing Car- 
negie Hall may be so gratifying that you 
can’t manage to practice your scales.” 
This is not to be confused with what 
Kaplan calls “the Nobel Prize complex” 
—a compulsive perfectionism that drives 
the writer to type the opening line of a 
book 403 times. Every word has to be as 





good as Shakespeare or Shaw, or there is 
no use playing the game at all. A sub- 
variation, of course, is that it also has to 
be perfectly typed. Psychoanalyst Ed- 
mund Bergler, a brilliant but erratic writ- 
er on the 1950s, has a scatological inter- 
pretation of the first-line problem: the 
writer smearing the empty page with 
words is the baby smearing mommy’s liv- 
ing room wall with diaper residue. Ber- 
gler, much admired for his own literary 
wall smearing, churned out a dozen pop- 
ular books on psychiatry, all of them ar- 
guing that masochism explained most of 
human affairs. He could have used a block 
or two himself. 


1:30 p.m. (Time to lapse into coherence.) 
The opposite of the “first-line” problem 
is the “last-lap paralysis.’ One screenwrit- 
er wrote two-thirds of a script and made 
the mistake of showing it to friends, who 
said it was the greatest property ever to 
hit Hollywood, thus immobilizing the 
writer. 

Fear of success comes in here. One ° 
symptom is short sentences. Fear makes 
you lose your rhythm and forget how Eng- 
lish sentences run. (Bathroom break, check 
mail.) But psychiatrists know that the 
plucky writer can pull up his socks and 
finish everything he begi 
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Garden of Unearthly Delights 





PARALLEL BOTANY by Leo Lionni 


Knopf: 181 pages, illustrated; $12.95; paperback $5.95 


he chimera, the griffin, the manticore 
and the sphinx are familiar fauna that 
flourish outside traditional biology. Now 
it appears that unfamiliar flora grow out- 
side of conventional botany. Or so says 
the protean Leo Lionni, 67, teacher, paint- 
| er, sculptor, former art director of FOR- 
| TUNE and author of a dozen delightful 
children’s books. To illustrate, Lionni has 
literalized Marianne Moore’s “imaginary 
gardens with real toads in them”—and 
then removed the toads. What remains is 
a series of never-were “parallel plants,” a 
vegetable kingdom with members rooted 
beyond the fences of nature and logic. 
Parallel Botany is the most complete 
(and only) full-scale guide to this large, bi- 
zarre, highly diversified and totally imag- 
inary world. It is also one of the funniest 
and most brilliant parodies of scientific 
jargon and scholarship ever published. 
Standard verdure grows and decays; Lion- 
ni’s plants do neither. Instead, writes 
Lionni, they exist outside of time, “like a 
memory that has taken on actuality.” 
These matterless, insubstantial greens, he 
notes, “though impervious to any violent 
acts of nature, disintegrate at the least 
contact with an object alien to their nor- 


mal environment, dissolving into dust and | 


leaving only a chemically inert white pow- 
der.” Spotting the organisms, which fall 
| into two basic groups, tests faculties of 


Drawing of Giraluna avvulta 











the most accomplished observers. “Those 
of the first group are directly discernible 
by the senses and indirectly by instru- 
ments,” explains Lionni. “while those of 
the second, far more mysterious and elu- 
sive, come to our knowledge only indi- 
rectly, through images, words, or other 
symbolic signs.” One discernible group of 
plants is the 7irillus, woodland greenery 
found in places like the tundras of Ack- 
erman’s Land on the equally fictitious 
Borloff Straits. The species Tirillus vul- 
garis resembles bread sticks; but a va- 
riety, 7. mimeticus, assumes the shape 
and color of its surroundings and thus is 
permanently invisible. Even more un- 
usual is 7. silvador, which grows in the 
high Andes and emits shrill whistles on 
clear January and February nights, pos- 
sibly to warn away llamas that might 
otherwise tread on it 

These are by no means the most bi- 
zarre features of Lionniland. There are, 
for example, the woodland tweezers, 
which grow in a pattern the fictitious 
Japanese botanist Uchigaki has found 
disturbingly similar to the game of Go 
And the black Anaclea taludensis flow- 
ers, defiers of the laws of perspective 
—they shrink as the visitor approaches, 
then expand as he withdraws. The Gir- 
aluna germinates from a point somewhere 
above the ground; its roots grow down 
toward but never into the earth. The Ar- 
tisia is “nonorganic and very likely of 
human origin.” This plant. covered with 
whirligigs, curlicues and other designs 





Plant of Artisia family 
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Artist and Parallel Botanist Leo Lionni 
An imaginary garden without toads 





associated with 18th century Baroque. 
bears a strong resemblance to the pro- 


ductions of certain modern artists. Ar- 


tisia Calderii recalls the work of the 
late American sculptor Alexander Calder; 
Artisia Arpii shows an amazing similarity 
to the collages of Jean Arp 

With its handsome illustrations, 
painstaking references to confected folk 
legends and wealth of bogus footnotes, 
Parallel Botany is clearly the definitive 
word on the botanical counterculture, and 
it is a witty, totally irreverent demon- 
stration of a superior mind at play. It is 
a pity Lionni’s immortal garden does 
not exist. It is a blessing that the gar- 
dener does — Peter Stoler 


Katachek Protorbis from Parallel Botany 





| A vegetable kingdom whose members are rooted beyond the fences of both nature and logic 
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Our Quality Performance Program 
is a three-way street. 


Everybody participates. Everybody 
benefits. You. Our office temporaries. 
And Manpower. 

Here’s how: 

After an assignment, you have the 
opportunity to evaluate our temporary. 
We ask about job factors like attitude and 
adaptability. About the quantity and quali- 
ty of work. Even about self-motivation. 

It helps us maintain the standards 
of excellence we've set for ourselves. 

It provides recognition of our 
stand-out stand-ins. Those who consistent- 
ly achieve superior performances earn a 








coveted award: a sterling silver necklace 
by Tiffany. 

And most important, it assures 
you of quality performances. 

Next time you need temporary 
help from a secretary or a typist to a 
bookkeeper or a key punch operator 
call Manpower. 

You'll see how our Quality Per- 
formance Program puts you on easy 
street. 














An Inebriate 
Of Words 


DYLAN THOMAS: A BIOGRAPHY 
by Paul Ferris 
Dial; 399 pages; $9.95 





here are generations still kicking to 
whom “good vibes” mean Lionel 
Hampton, “far out” is the suburbs, and 
Dylan is Thomas the poet from Wales, 
not Bob the minstrel from Minnesota 
And yet Dylan Thomas would have been 
| as self-destructively at home in the '60s 
of overdosed pop music stars as he was 
in his own time, the '30s and ‘40s of un- 
derpaid poets. 

The notorious Thomas was a theat- 
| rical figure who conformed to the pub- 
lic’s concept of the hard-drinking roman- 
tic. It was the private craftsman who 
produced such poems as Fern Hill and 
In Memory of Ann Jones, works which re- 
veal the vitality and uncluttered emotion- 
al depth of a great lyric talent. If Thom- 
as also wrote his share of maudlin, obscure 
verse, it was rarely without an undercur- 


agery (“The fruit of man unwrinkles in 
the stars”). 

The poet's own life unwrinkled in a 
style reminiscent of Baudelaire’s gropings 
for a back door to salvation and Verlaine’s 
poétes maudits, those supposed victims of 
| philistine indifference. The settings, char- 
acters and influences in Thomas’ life 
were, however, unmistakably Celtic. Ac- 
cording to Richard Burton, another leg- 
endary Welshman and friend of the 
poet's, they were “the unsure arrogance, 
the mock belligerence, the comic wit, the 
large gestures and the small men, and the 
lust for English and its lovely words and 
the tricks you can play with it, and the 
booze everywhere, booze commas, booze 
colons, booze full-stops, that belonged to 
all that little world of Mumbles and Lang- 


7. 


Newlyweds Dylan and Caitlin Thomas, 1938 
Groaning with the murder of each other. 





rent of sexual energy and startling im- | 
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Poet Dylan Thomas holding forth at a pub 
“Booze commas, colons, booze full-stops.” 





land Bay and Worms Head and Swansea 
and of which Dylan Thomas was the con- 
centrated essence.” 

Burton uncorked that 180-proof prose 
twelve years ago in a review of Constan- 
tine FitzGibbon’s The Life of Dylan 
Thomas. It remains the biography to read 
if you are reading only one. Paul Ferris’ 
new study is somewhat clinical and dry 
—especially when compared with Fitz- 
Gibbon’s, and with John Malcolm Brin- 
nin’s intimate and lively chronicle of 
Thomas’ raucous poetry-reading tours of 
the U.S. It was during the last trip in 1953 
that Thomas conducted his famous bend- 
er through New York's Greenwich Vil- 
lage. Delirious with drink and looking like 
a decayed cherub, he collapsed in his ho- 
tel room. After ill-advised injections of 
cortisone and morphine, he was hospital- 
ized on Nov. 5. He died four days later of 
what one physician termed “a severe in- 


sult to the brain.” 
F erris is more interested in transform- 
ing Dylan Thomas from a literary gos- 
sip item into a case history of arrested ad- 
olescence. He has supplemented the story 
of the Swansea son of an overattentive 
mother and dissapointed schoolteacher 
father with some fresh evidence. A for- 
mer baby sitter recalls the child Dylan as 
“an absolute tartar, an appalling boy.” At 
twelve, he plagiarized a poem and had it 
published in the Cardiff Western Mail 
As a young reporter in Swansea, Thomas 
developed his heavy drinking habits for, 
Ferris suggests, “the pleasure of being res- 
cued afterwards.” He was obsessed with 
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| fears of sexual inferiority, and he never 
| outgrew a compulsive need to steal from 


i 





family, friends and acquaintances. Once 
as the dinner guest of a psychiatrist, he ex- 
cused himself and defiantly returned 
wearing the doctor's suit, shirt, tie and 
socks. 

Thomas apparently lived in the clas- 
sic certitude that personal charm and po- 
etic gifts entitled him to special treatment 
“There is no necessity for the artist to do 
anything. There is no necessity. He is a 
law unto himself, and his greatness or 
smallness rises or falls by that,”” he wrote 
to his girl friend Pamela Hansford John- 
son. Pamela went on to write successful 
novels and marry C.P. Snow. Thomas 
went on to craft melodic verse and mar- 
ry Caitlin Macnamara, a former playmate 
of Augustus John’s. She was, said a Lon- 
don acquaintance, “like the figurehead of 
a ship, a fantastic poet's girl, a sort of corn- 
goddess.” Of her marriage to Dylan, Cait- 
lin wrote in Leftover Life to Kill, “We lived 
almost separate lives, though physically 
close, and passed each other with a de- 
tached phrase on strictly practical mat- 
ters; as though we were no more than fa- 
miliar landmarks, in the furniture of our 
minds. Excluding the times, more fre- 
quent at night, when the house rattled, 
and banged, and thudded, and groaned 
with our murder of each other.” 





iographer Ferris can fill in some 

blanks about Thomas’ shaky finances, 
dig up the autopsy report that found 
Thomas’ liver in reasonably good shape, 
even print unpublished verse of no par- 
ticular distinction. In the end, the book 
seems too late with too little. But its main 
shortcoming is a failure to render the only 
Dylan Thomas that really matters—the 
maker of pagan word music that can still | 
pass the A.E. Houseman power test by 
raising the hairs on the back of the lis- 


tener’s neck R.Z. Sheppard 


Dead End 


BLIND DATE 
by Jerzy Kosinski 
Houghton Mifflin; 236 pages; $8.95 
B ws Kosinski’s sixth novel takes up 
where Cockpit, his previous bestseller, 
took up: an international adventurer 
glides through a modern landscape as ugly 
and alluring as sin. George Levanter, an 
Eastern European refugee from Nazi and 
Soviet persecution, is a “self-employed 
idea man.” In fact he works in some hazy 
free-lance fashion for a firm called In- 
vestors International and follows a cir- 
cular itinerary from the Swiss Alps to Bev- 
erly Hills and back to the snow again. 

As before, Kosinski turns his hero's 
journeys into a travelogue of depravity 
By the time Levanter is 15, he has al- 
ready literalized the Oedipal drama with 
his mother and participated in the brutal 


rape of a teen-age girl at a Communist 
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Find the strength of family 


Loneliness. 


Nobody wants it. 
Everybody feelsit. — 
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values in God's family- 
in your house of worship. 


There's a cure for loneliness—in the strength that families 
offer. In family values of love, and helping. Remember, you're 
part of God's family. And you can find the strength of family 
values in your house of worship —working with others, 
giving of yourself. Then you're not lonely, and there's also 
help for the problems we all face. 











Catalog Kit Price $22.95 


STAY WARM ... NATURALLY 


Insulated with Nature's own, goose 
down! You can make the AZTEC vest 
for a fraction of the ready-made cost. 
It's a complete kit you can whip to- 
gether on a home sewing machine. 
Nylon shell ports ore pre-cut and 
goose down is pre-packaged for easy 
handling. Use the AZTEC skiing, camp- 
ing, Or just shopping on a brisk autumn 
day 


Step-by-step instructions ensure that 
even a novice sewer can make this 
vest. We guarantee it, or your money 
back! 

Over 100 sewing kits to choose from, 
including insulated clothing and com- 
forters, travel bags and more. 


Phone Orders Call (303) 451-5600 
(Please No Collec Coils) 
Price $22.95 plus $2.00 postage ond handling 
Residents of CO, CA. MN, UT. WA. MA. NY. Mi odd store 
soles tax 
Frostline Kirs @ Depr. 1107 « 
Frostline Circle @ Denver, Colo. 80241 
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Jerzy Kosinski 
Benefactor to the ultimate terrorist 





Party youth camp. Afflicted with a mor- 
al numbness, he now hovers like a kes- 
trel over scenes of potential folly. Word 
that a Midwest U.S. hotel has booked a 
convention of the “Alliance for Small 
Americans,” for example, sends Levanter 
flying to the scene; he wants to be on hand 
when the hotel discovers that its guests 
are not Boy Scouts but a collection of 
dwarfs and midgets 

Atsuch moments, Levanter resembles 
Guy Grand, the cartoon millionaire-sa- 
dist in Terry Southern’s The Magic Chris- 
tian—a Similarity that does no credit to 
Kosinski. But Levanter is not content 
merely to engincer or observe acts of hu- 
miliation. He is also an avenging angel 
Atan Alpine ski resort he blows up the va- 
cationing henchman who tortures the sub- 
jects of a Middle East potentate. He de- 
vises an excruciating end for a New York 
hotel clerk who betrays visiting Eastern 
European guests to their native appa- 
ratchiks. This deed over, Levanter pri- 
vately gloats because authorities cannot 
discover a plot linking killer and victim 
As he does so, the murder is already fad- 
ing from memory: “It was nothing but 
an old Polaroid snapshot; no negative, 
photographer unknown, camera thrown 
away.” 


| Kosnst Ss novel is an assemblage of 
such images. His art once again en- 
lists itself in the service of random vio- 
lence (the hero of one of his earlier nov- 
els was named Chance). By inference and 
direct statement. Kosinski argues that 
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people only make a bad situation worse 
by imagining that their lives have a pur- 
pose. Cruelty, Levanter muses, is magni- 
fied when those in authority “forget that 
their power is nothing more than a tem- 
porary camouflage of mortality.” When 
a wealthy widow asks Levanter to marry 
her, he becomes frightened at the sugges- 
tion that the two of them can construct a 
fate for themselves: “A superstition lin- 
gered in him that if they did so chance 
might turn from a benefactor to the ul- 
timate terrorist, punishing both of them 
for trying to control their own lives, try- 
ing to create a life plot.” 

Kosinski does not parade his pessi- 
mism; it lies in ambush throughout Blind 
Date. The novel’s thrust—that life is a se- 
ries of blind dates beyond human plan- 
ning—will strike some as appalling and 
others as too simple by half. But the vi- 
tality and inventiveness that Kosinski 
crams into a dead end are as irresistible 
asever Paul Gray 


Editors’ Choice | 


FICTION: Daniel Martin, John Fowles 
@ The Honourable Schoolboy, John 
le Carré @ Kingkill, Thomas Gavin 
The Professor of Desire, Philip Roth 
@ Song of Solomon, Toni Morrison 


NONFICTION: Chinese Shadows. Simon 
Leys @ The Diaries of Evelyn Waugh 
edited by Michael Davie Ring 
Jonathan Yardley e The Totalitarian 
Temptation, Jean-Francois Revel 
William Morris, E. P. Thompson 
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FICTION 


1. The Silmarillion. Tolkien (/ last 
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The Thorn Birds, McCullough (2) 
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The Second Deadly Sin. Sanders 
Illusions, Bach (6) 

9. Coma, Cook (5) 

10. The Investigation. Vinak (/0) 


NONFICTION 
1. All Things Wise and Wonderful 
Herriot (1) 
2. Looking Out for 1. Ringer 2 
3. The Book of Lists. Wallechinsky 
L& A. Wallace (3) 
4. The Dragons of Eden. Sagan (4) 
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6. Your Erroneous Zones. Dyer (5) 
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Witha special kind of Map the world is made visual in a new way. Understood ina 
new dimension. Not only the physical features, but the movement of people and of ideas 
through time and space, even the growth and decay of an economy or a culture can all be 
expressed with clarity and cletail. These American Studies maps and charts, developed by our 
school map and globe experts, diagram the changes brought about by people and events in 


our nation’s past, and provide an aid to teachers of the social sciences. 
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Fillout this coupon 
and save the children 


Complete this simple questionnaire, and befriend a needy child through Save the Children. For only 
fifty-two cents a day, your money, combined with that of other sponsors, can breathe new life into an 
impoverished village... help hard-working people in their fight for dignity. ..turn despair into hope for a 
child who has known only disaster. Fifty-two cents may not buy much where you live. But for the poorest 


of the poor where the need is so desperate, it can work miracles. T 10/31/7 
My Name Is 
(please print) 
Address 
City State Zip es 


Tell us how you want to help, by answering these questions: 





1. What kind of child would 
you like to help? 


) Boy {_} Girl [_] No preference 


If desired, correspondence can 
build a meaningful one-to-one 
relationship and provide a unique 
educational experience for the 
sponsored child. In areas where 
illiteracy is high, a village 
representative will keep you 
informed of the progress your 
child is making. Translations, 
where necessary, are 
supplied by Save the 
Children 


Ol Yes (No 


g 


Save the ¢ 


50 Wilton Road, Westport, 


























2. What geographical area are you 
interested in? 
Urgent need exists in all the areas listed below, especially 
overseas. If you have a strong preference for a particular 
location, check the area of your choice. If not, won't you 
please let us assign a child where the need is greatest? 
(CJ Certainly. Choose a child for me in an area 

of greatest need. 6 
| strongly [] Dominican [_] Inner Cities (U.S.) 
prefer: Republic [_} Israel 
(-) Appalachia [] Honduras  |[_) Korea 
(U.S.) _} Indian (Latin [_] Lebanon 

() Bangladesh America) {_} Mexico 
(_] Chicano (U.S.) [ Indian (U.S.) () Rural South (U.S.) y 
(_) Colombia Lj Indonesia [_) Upper Volta 

3. Would you like a picture of your 
sponsored child? 
Shortly after we select a child for you, we can 
send you a photograph and brief personal 
history, if you desire 
() Yes [JNo 

4. Would you like to exchange 
correspondence? 





5. Would you like information about 


the child’s community? 

Several times a year you can receive detailed reports on 
the activities and projects being undertaken in the com- 
munity to benefit your sponsored child. These community 
reports show how your money is being used most effec- 
tively for permanent improvements to the child's 
environment—for health care, education, food produc- 
tion, nutrition, and community training. Would you like to 
receive such information? 


(1) Yes (J No 


. How do you wish to send your 


sponsorship contribution? 
Enclosed is my check for $. 
[ Monthly, $16 

TC) Quarterly, $48 


(_) Semi-annually, $96 
() Annually, $192 





Do you wish verification of 
Save the Children credentials? 
Save the Children is indeed proud of the handling of its 
funds. Based on last year’s audit, an exceptionally 
large percentage (78.1%) of each dollar spent 
was used for program services and direct aid 
to children and their communities. Due to 
volunteered labor and materials, your do- 
nation provides your sponsored child 
with benefits worth many times your total 
gift. Would you like to receive an in- 
formative Annual Report (including 
a summary financial statement)? 


OO Yes (No 


(A complete audit statement is avail 
able upon request ) 


8. Would you rather 
make a contribu- 
tion than become a 
sponsor at this 
time? 


C) Yes, enclosed is my 
contribution of $ 





[jm not ready to make a 
commitment at this time 
Please send me additional 
information 


® 


DRSHIP PAYMENTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS ARE U.S. INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE 
ship agency. Member of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service 
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Introducing The Brass Monkey. 
Open The Club 
and you've got it made. 





This is it, folks. The Brass 
Monkey. 

A mischievous mixture of 
hearty rum, Smirnoff Vodka and 
delicious natural flavors. Mixed 
with just the right amount of 
spirit and savoir-faire. Mixed just 
the way you'd make it yourself. 

Except we make it for you. 
And we make it right. Because 
‘ at Club Cocktails, we've mixed 
more drinks than anyone else 
in the world. 

Open The Club, and taste 
your first Brass Monkey. It's 
more fun than a barrel of any- 
thing else. 


ee ocktails since 1875. 
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Now’ the time for Belai: 


The low tar’ 
light menthol cigarette. : 
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ae The time for freshness,flavor “ij 
, and low'tar-lower than 3out of F 
menthol cigarettes sold in the US’ 


B And now, Double Coupons! 
E Lal R Now, choose from over 1000 gifts 
and get them twice as fast with free BEW 
Double Coupons. 
| Call toll free (1-800) 626-5510 
for your free Gift Catalog. (Ky. 
residents call collect: (502) 774-7563.) 















Ladies’ 17 jewel Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Adlantis watch That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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*29 of 48 menthol brand-styles, accounting for over 75% of all menthol ciga- 


13 mg. "tar," 1.0 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, by FTC method. eee eee eR Late Gomeee eae atte: A per tigt: 


